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THE NEW HOPEWELL HIGH SCHOOL 


E This modern fireproof building, costing $155,000 exclusive of equipment, has just been 
“ completed. It contains 28 classrooms, a large auditorium, offices, gymnasium, locker rooms, 
x shower bath rooms, laboratories, cafeteria, teachers’ rest rooms, manual training shops, and 
the usual auxiliary rooms, making a total of seventy. 
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Potted’ Teackd | 
ractical ‘Teaching | 
5 
LARGE Projects IN GEOGRAPHY | 
By CHARLES A. MeMURRY, George Peabody College for Teachers $2 
STIMULATING exposition of project teaching, with com- 
plete directions and material for developing big topics or 
type studies in the classroom. Dr. MeMurry shows the 
teacher what to do and how to do it. The four topics 
Which are used as examples are so thoroughly worked out that any 
teacher who masters them wall be equipped to base further class- 
room study on large teaching units. 
Type STUDIES 
New Orleans a Gulf Port Corn, Cotton 
Panama Canal The Virginia Plantation 
Salt River Projeet Columbus } 
Musele Shoals Stories for Intermediate Grades 
Write for com ple te list—-20 cents each, net | 
— ’ . . ee 5 } 
Extra Curricular Activities | 
in the High School 
By CHARLES R. FOSTER, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa ets Z $2 
Hk author has the advantage which accrues from experience | 
as principal of a jumor high school and as associate superin- | 
tendent in the Pittsburgh school system. His book is a well- 
mixed combination of the theory and practice of extra-curric- 
ular activities. * * * The book should prove helpful to junior high 
school principals and sponsors of student activities, particularly 
to those about to introduce extra-curricular activities. Definite, 
workable plans are presented, ready to be adapted to the situation 
t hand.—-Tuer Scnoor Review. 
= , > . ~ IANYV 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER QUARTER 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, Ped.D., LL.D., Dean. 


First Term, June 21-July 31; Second Term, August 2-September 4. 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for Certificate Credit for High School Teachers, Courses leading to 
the Normal Professional Certificate and all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


try, 
rerman, 
ng, Mathematics, 
’svychology, Rural 
Vriting. 


Medical Science, Music, 


ecretarial Training. 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Art, Biblical Literature, Biology, Chem- 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Economics, Education, English, French, General Science, 
History, Househould Arts, Industrial 


and Fine Arts, Latin, Library Economy, Manual Train- 


Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Economics and Rural Sociology, Secretarial Courses, Sociology, Spanish, Swimming. 
Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Photography, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Ianual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, 


Library Methods, Physical Education and 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 


Master’s Degree may be obtained by 


) in Piano and Violin. 
A Special 
Special 
okkeeping, 


properly qualified students in three summer quarters. 
\ special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, 


one in Organ 


Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
courses in Library Methods, Commercial 
accounting, finance and banking. 


Entertainment Course of high-class Musical and Educational Attractions, 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
Tuition 
Registration fee—six weeks 


TOTAL 


Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, 


Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, 
BE Ree a ee eR Sr ee ne Free 
a yeaa ald peste Glee ale ae A a i ee 5.00 
PE add oitee ae ae eens atone 6.00 each 
DEO § asvkiauuwnes se0secanwuns ‘ 00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 to $10.00 a week. 
The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
rgest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,212 registered students from thirty-nine 


tates and foreign countries, besides several hundred visitors. 


It. offers opportunities unexcelled in the 


uth and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training 


d wider social advantages. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 
SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, University, Virginia. 








THE NEA 


Convention in Philadelphia 
will not interfere 
with your attending 


Penn State Summer Session 


July 5-Aug. 13 
, 


s 


i the Old and some New Attractions 


Vhy Swelter in the City when 
You can Study in Comfort 


he Heart of Pennsylvania’s Beautiful 
Mountains”’ 


vs 


For Illustrated Bulletin address 
VILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean, 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





National Education Achievement Scales 





National 
Attendance Meters 


By Ernest C. WITHAM 
Director of Research and Attendance, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


New scientific devices to secure more regular 
attendance of pupils by appealing to their interest 
in worthy competitions and in reaching and pass- 
ing fairly established goals; such as school, city, 
county, and national attendance standards. 

The use of these meters gives the superintendent, 
attendance officers, and school boards a very 
graphic picture of actual conditions of the first es- 
sential and one of the most important school mat- 


ters. 
PRICES 
Classroom Meter............. > cents 
School Meter...............- 10 cents 
Directions and Suggestions....2 cents 


Terms: Orders accompanied by remittance in full shipped pre- 
paid, otherwise transportation extra. Twenty-five per cent 
discount allowed on orders for quantities. 


Other Scales Published: The Nation- 
al Spelling Scales for Elementary, 
Junior, and Senior High Schools. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
MARYLAND 
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Notable Newson Texts 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS | 


Three Book and Six Book Series with | 
Teachers’ Manual and Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number Work. The sstate- 
adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


| BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING | 
| listed in the 
| Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course | 

1925-1926 | 


THE ALDINE READERS 


Primer and Book One 
| adopted as | 
Optional Basal Method | 
in Virginia Schools 


| NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








_ The College of 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receiv: 
the best possible training at the least possible cost 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s « 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi 
ness, engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses may be counted toward a degree. Care 
ful consideration given to certificate requirements 
Write for particulars to 


H. L. Bripces, 


Registrar 


K. J. Hoke, 
Director Summer Sessioi 
June 14 to July 24 


SUMMER TERMS: July 24 to August 28 























TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request. 
_ Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 

















, ov YORK UNIVERSITY 
fe) nduh 
TOURS DIVISION~ 


110 E.42®ST. Mew York City 











Europe 1926 


The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


S.S.ANDANIA ... June 30 
S. S. GRIPSHOLM July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City | 

















Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 

Approved for State Aid School Libraries 

by State Board of Education. 

“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 





Second Printing. 


TRAVEL AND LEARN 
ELLIOTT TOURS--WORLD WIDE SERVICE 


Educational Tours worth a year in Colle 


edie | 


N. EB. A. CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALASEA THOUSAND ISLANDS i 
CUBA NATIONAL PARES 
EUROPE NIAGARA FALLS 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY TOURS 
MEXICO CONVENTION TOURS 


WHICH TOUR DO YOU PREFE!I 
Write at once for information 
(Mention this journal) 
We are offering several FREE tours 


88 08 0 a a ——  - 








ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, ‘\Ia. 
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George Peabody 
College For Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Summer Quarter, 1926 
. June 7-July 15 
July 16-August 25 


First Term 
Second Term 


\lore than three hundred academic and profes- 
‘| courses for the training of teachers and pro- 


sional leaders are offered in the summer quarter. 


(he college confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
science, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
equirements for these degrees are set forth fully 

the annual catalog. If interested, address the 


Registrar. 





State Teachers College 


Farmville, Virginia 
SUMMER QUARTER 


Open to graduates of accredited four-year 
high schools. 


Offers two years of work in courses for 
teachers in primary and grammar grades. 


Holders of the Elementary Certificate 
can take work leading to the Normal Pro- 
fessional Certificate. 


Work of the Summer Quarter receives full 
credit in the regular session. 


Students accommodated in the College 
Dormitories. 
For Catalogue, address 
The Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FARMVILLE, VA. 














This Year ~ 
a vacation Worth While! 


see EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
its attractiveness to thousands of 
students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 


Quarters reserved exclusively for 
vacationists and pleasure travelers. 


‘170 {up) Round Trip 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including the 
Majestic, world’s largest, and the Minne- 
kahda, only steamer in the world devoted 
entirely to Tourist Third Cabin passengers. 
Plenty of sailings from New York and Mon- 
treal convenient to close of schools. 

Complete information from your local agent, or 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE ‘RED 
1208 F St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., our offices elsewhere or 
__any authorized steamship agent. 
—2 oS 


OCEAN SERVICE 








VACATION TOURS 
1926 


JUNE 14TH 


No. 1. California, Including summer 
school, U. of Cal............$350 
No. 2. California, Sightseeing... ....$250 
No. 3. Canadian-Rockies, aud 15th, 
DeLuxe Service.. .$450 
JULY 3RD 
No. 4. European tour, 37 days..... .$450 
No. 5. European tour, 65 days.... . .$750 
AUGUST 18TH 
No. 6. Eastern-Canadian...........$200 
Write for illustrated booklet 
folders, etc. 
Address 


EDGERTON TOURING CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Summer Session 


Harrisonburg State 


Teachers College 


High elevation with delightful summer 
climate 
Regular college program of courses for elemen- 
tary teachers, high school teachers, and workers 
in specialized fields of education. 
for first grade certificate by examinations given 


feview courses 
this summer for the last time. 


Special Features 
Training school facilities 
Swarthmore Chautauqua 
Open air auditorium and swimming 

pool 
Combine a vacation in the mountains with pro- 
fessional work. 
Apply to 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


University of 
Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA. 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 14-July 24, 1926 


A Summer School for High School Teachers and 


College Students 


The following courses will be offered 


Biology English Physics 
Chemistry History Psychology 
Economics Law Romance Languages 


Education Mathematics Sociology 


These courses are arranged to meet the needs 


of pre-medical students, of teachers working t 


to make up incomplete work or shorten the t 
required for a degree. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director. 


ward a degree, and of college students who wish 








Come to Radford College 
in the heart of the 


ALLEGHANIES 


Where the cool mountain breezes make 
you better able to enjoy the 


Opportunities Offered During the 
Summer Quarter 


Opens June 14, 1926 
Closes August 27, 1926 
Divided into two terms. 


Write for Catalog 

Announces courses leading to all Virginia 
certificates. 

Regular college courses leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. 


Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
PRESIDENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA. 


State Teachers 
College 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


A standard Teachers College, holding met 
bership in the American Association 
Teachers Colleges. Courses for every gr 
of certificate] issued in Virginia. Sumn 
quarter begins June 15th and the | 
quarter begins September 20th. Sum: 
quarter catalog ready March 15th ana 
Winter quarter catalog ready April 


Kither sent on request. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR. 
President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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June 14 


July 21 


Beautiful Campus 
150 Acres 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


to VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


Courses for 
Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 
School Hygiene 
School Administration, Ete. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 











SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


July 2—August 22, 1926 


Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Dean 


COURSES 


Spanish Paintings, Spanish Architecture. 


For bulletins, address 
PAMELIA 8. POWELL, Secretary 
Eighteenth Summer Session 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 





Spanish Phonetics, Synonyms and Antonyms, The 
Romancero, The Picaresque Novel, Spanish-Amer- 
Literature, Spanish Realia, Spanish-American 
Realia, Three Contemporary Novelists, Three 
Contemporary Playwrights, Modern Literature, 
Grammar and Composition, Conversation and Vo- 

iry, Introduction to Classic Literature, Lec- 

ixplicada, Spanish Tour, Latin American 


| 


The Middlebury College | 





Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1926 


First Term, June 14th to July 24th; Second Term, July 
26th to August 28th. Full Quarter of eleven weeks 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
In the Roanoke Valley of Southwest Virginia, amid 
the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, seven miles 
west of Roanoke City. Cool mountain climate. 
Courses of college grade in all departments for degree 
credit. Courses in education to meet state requirements 
for Elementary, Special, Collegiate, and Collegiate 
Professional Certificates. Scientific courses to satisfy 
entrance requirements of medical and dental colleges. 
West Law courses. Courses in applied arts and music. 
MODERATE FEES 
For catalogue, address 
A. 


P. WAGENER, Director of Summer Courses 





























NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
July 6-August 13, 1926 
Over 280 courses of interest to teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and administrators. 
Comfortable, convenient and inexpensive living 
accommodations. 
Write for the complete bulletin. 
Dean John W. Withers 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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Miner-Elwell-Touton 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


EACHERS will recognize in this book the best features of the familiar Moore 

and Miner Practical Business Arithmetic, with many improvements made de- 
sirable by advances in pedagogical methods, or necessary by changes in business 
practice. They will like the nice balance between drill in handling numbers and 
application of the efficiency acquired by this drill to the everyday problems of 
modern business; the background of actual business conditions against which 
problems, drills, and model forms, are presented; the emphasis on banking, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign exchanges, and on the making of statistical graphs. 


Catalogue price $1.48 





GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 

















Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


Summer School 


Ninth Session—June 14-July, 23, 1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of th 
State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 


1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended the 
1925 session. 


The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the Ashe- 
ville Normal; Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, South 
Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, Wisconsin, 
University of the South; State Teachers Colleges of Virginia, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; Colleges 
of Randolph-Macon, Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, 
Park, Rollins, Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents 
and heads of departments from a number of city public schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, high 
school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 


Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of thisamount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Registration 
fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write now for 
a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 














Join our 


SUMMER TOURS IN EUROPE 


A vacation abroad combining 
educational benefit and low cost. 


I. SUMMER SCHOOL of the College of William 
and Mary and the University of Toulouse, 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, France. Courses in 
French, Spanish, English Literature, Art, 
Education, etc. with College Credit, July 17- 
August 20. 

All expenses, including five week- 
SIE Sc citcritcnteienenaanne $215 


Same, including round trip New York to 
New York, rail, one week in $495 


Paris, passport and visa................. 


II. TRAVEL TOURS IN EUROPE 
1. England, Belgium, Germany and 
France, all expenses, 79 days......... $665 
2. France, Italy and Spain, 61 days... $610 


. England, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, France, 
all Expenses, 79 GAYS cccccccsccsseorsncem $81 0 


Ww 


Write for booklet XIX-7. 


CoLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary 
C. C. FICHTNER, Director of Tours, Williamsburg, 
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ONE were to make an exhaustive study 
administration in a number of 
higher in the field of 


( yf sche )] 
States which 
education 


Its in our 


rank 
than 
rginia one would per- 
s find many glaring 
system 


t should be corrected. 


iin if one were 


~ rite to all 


to 


the busy 


~ icials in Virginia for 


~ 


many 
le and 
ld be obtained. 


tion and 
by the 








| their views on what is 
| g with our public 
hool administration no 
practical 
suggestions 
This 
ission, however, 
ecessarily be con- 

| to the writer’s ob- 
ideas 
narrow 
of a ten year ex- 
‘ein a small city. 
tem of adminis- 
is so good that 
ement is impos- 
ut the many forward steps we have taken 
inia during the past twenty five years have 
d conditions to such a marked degree 
s with some hesitancy that one attempts 
se things as they now are. 


may be suggested, however, concerning 
sent method of administering our public 


in Virginia 


By JOHN E. MARTIN, Superintendent Schools, Suffolk 


ficial personnel. 








e . . v* . . 

The results of a questionnaire to Virginia super- 
intendents reveals the following practices in their 
efforts to improve classroom instruction: 
Personal and group conferences to consider defi- 

nite problems. 

Observation of teaching followed by personal and 
group conferences for both positive and nega- 
tive criticism. 

Use of mimeographed sheets and bulletins. 

Giving direction to teachers for professional study 
and growth. 

Praising and broadcasting superior teaching wher- 
ever found. 

Demonstrations given either by the superintend- 
ent or by superior teachers followed by discus- 
sions. 

Use of standard tests for measuring individual 
and class achievement with the view of com- 
paring it with national achievement. 

Inter-classroom visitation followed by reports to 
the superintendent or to some group with the 
purpose of eliminating ineffective practices and 
strengthening effective methods. 

Helping to plan programs, schedules, campaigns, 
projects and problems. 

Use of weekly and monthly reports from the 
teacher to the superintendent. 

Visits to the homes of pupils. 











books, etc. 


A few 


| ~ How We May Improve Public School Administration 


schools and particularly dealing with the of- 


It has been the tendency in our educational 


history of the past twen- 
ty five years to remove 
from politics as much as 


possible our public 
school affairs. We have 
made much progress 


along this line but there 
still remain certain pos- 
sibilities for the use of 
political influence in de- 
termining policies or ap- 
pointing school officials. 
Our State Board of 
Education has _ three 
members on it who are 
directly dependent on 
their prestige 
and popularity for their 
presence Now 
two of these men, with- 


political 
there. 


out any 
technical knowledge of 
educational affairs, have 
a full vote in appointing 


pretense to 


superintendents, making rules and regulations 
for governing schools, selecting the proper text- 
In the past the Governor and At- 
torney General may have wisely subordinated 
their judgment to that of their technically trained 
associates and I have no criticisms of individuals, 
yet it would seem more logical to have two 
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Board rather than add 
this task to the other numerous duties of the 
Chiet Attorney 
Particularly illogical is the condition of a lawyer 


educators placed on thi 


I:xecutive and the General. 
and a statesman selecting the kind of arithmetic 
or grammar which should be taught in the public 
schools of Virginia, By all means let us have 
our textbooks selected by an impartial commis- 
sion made up of trained educators who will 
select a book on its merit regardless of author, 
publisher, or price. 

Another improvement in our State department 
in my opinion would be to increase the amount 
of supervision done by the State supervisors. 
In my own experience of about ten years as a 
superintendent the supervision from the State 
department has meant very little to my system. 
Our only contact has been through reports sent 
in from time to time dealing with the accrediting 
of the high school and the superintendents’ an 
ach 


should have an office force large enough to allow 


nual report. department in Richmond 
a supervisor to spend at least one day in each 
accredited school in the entire State. The only 
department which receives real supervision from 
the State, if my information is correct, is that 
dealing with agricultural high schools. I am told 
that there are five or six men in this department 
and that one of these supervisors spends a whole 
day in each school checking up, advising, sug- 
gesting plans, etc. thereby giving a real service. 
How many of us have had a supervisor make 
suggestions as to our French or chemistry course, 
our domestic science or physical education? | 
am not criticising the incumbents because I know 
it is a physical impossibility for one person at the 
head of a department to visit all the schools every 
vear, but I do think we ought to have enough 
supervisors to enable all sections and schools to 
benefit alike from their help and suggestions. 
Let us next consider for a moment the local 
school board. The success of a school division 
will depend to a marked extent on the number 
of members, the character of membership and the 
educational policies of the board. Practically all 


he best tvpe of board is 


authorities agree that t 
one with a small membership and one without 
standing committees. Abolishing the old district 
boards was certainly a progressive move. To 
must have 


advance education in Virginia we 


boards that are independent of outside contro] 
and that are made up of men of education, 
sound common sense, broad vision and practical 
business experience. They should be men capable 
of selecting experts to carry on the school work 
and also have enough sense to allow these same 
experts to work unhampered after they have been 
chosen. They should be men who can appre- 
ciate the cultural as well as the practical value 
of education. The method of choosing the city 
school board, that of appointment by the city 
council, has proved very satisfactory where the 
council allows the board complete independence 
of action. The new county unit has done much 
to do away with local jealousy, prejudices and 
troublesome opposition to consolidation, but the 
method of selecting the county board is open to a 
serious objection. Each district has one trustee 
on the county board selected by an electoral board 
made up of the Commonwealth’s Attorney, the 
county superintendent of schools, and a third 
member appointed by the Judge of the Circuit 
Court. In this way the superintendent has one 
third voice in choosing the men who are later to 
dictate or approve his policies and recommend 
his retention in office. This works out very 
nicely to prepetuate the superintendent in his of- 
fice, but in my opinion is not a very democratic 
plan. Why not have the school board appointed 
by the board of supervisors just as the city board 
is appointed by the city council? 

The most important factor in school admin- 
istration in Virginia, or in any other State, is the 
personnel of the superintendents. I know of no 
more important position in any county or cit) 
than that of superintendent of public schools. 
The success or failure of the system depends 
almost entirely upon this officer. 
and his work permeate every phase of the school 
work. He must secure the proper buildings, 
classify the pupils, make up the course of stud 
purchase equipment and supplies, select the 
teachers and look after the thousand details of 
organization. He must draw up the bucge 
make up salary schedules, make reports 
board on school conditions, preside at | 
meetings, visit schools and attend to 
matters of administration. As a supe! 
must oversee all matters of instruction, « 


certification of teachers 


management, 
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nts’ meetings, etc. Then, too, he should 
strive to keep himself informed of progress in 
other cities and counties in his own and in other 
States. These are but a few of the duties of this 
office. To do all of these varied things equally 
well is a matter of human impossibility, but the 
who can do the most of them well will be 

the best superintendent of schools. To improve 
school administration in Virginia we must have 
the.very finest types for our superintendents. 
us glance briefly at what his qualifications 
should be and try ourselves by these standards. 
(he good superintendent should be a thorough 
student without being a book worm. He should 
have scholarship broad enough to retain the re- 
pect and attention of the principals and teachers 
under him. He must at the same time be a man 
practical ideas to carry out successfully the 
many details of his work that do not affect books. 
He must possess a certain aptitude for organiza- 
and an ability to present plans for organiza- 

n in such a clear and succinct manner that he 

in convince others. He must have a judicial 
mperament and be able to decide matters in 
just a manner that both sides will realize his 
decision has been for the best. He must be 
lemocratic and be a good mixer; must be 
menable to the opinions of others; must be in- 
spirational without being carried away by his 
lism; and must possess all the elements that 
go to make up a good leader. Of all qualities of 
od superintendent I believe that the most 
eirable is that of tact. He must preserve 
ny between his patrons and his teachers, 
rincipals and his pupils, his board and him- 

[le must take a keen interest in all matters 
mmunity interest, being careful, however, 
dabble in local politics. Now the next 

n that arises is how and where are we 

going to find this paragon combining in himself 


se qualities. 

lieve that the superintendent should be 
very much along the line of a Civil Ser- 
imination. There should be a board made 
ractical educators, some of whom may be 

ntendents, to examine the candidate, some- 
s a lawyer or a doctor has to pass his 


ard examination. This board would give 
ndidates competitive examinations on 
i, business and administrative school 
matters and mark the aspirants for 75 per cent 


of their examination on this work. The other 
25 per cent should be given for that elusive qual- 
ity known as personality! In the navy, during 
the war, candidates for commissions were given 
competitive written examinations which counted 
80 per cent and were then given visual and oral 
examinations by officers to determine their officer- 
like qualities. This “O. L. Q.” is what we need 
among the superintendents of Virginia, and the 
more men we get with officer-like qualities the 
faster will our educational development be. 

Another weakness I have found in our school 
administration is the constantly changing force 
of principals. The principal has a most im- 
portant position for he comes directly into con- 
tact daily with teacher, pupil and patron. Yet 
every year brings a thousand new principals and 
those of yesterday are gone—where, who knows? 
Get a man trained for a year or two so that he 
begins to be of a little value to you and lo! the 
next year he has gone to become the superin- 
tendent of Currituck county, or head of the music 
department in the Reynolds high school of 
Winston-Salem. The new year brings us an- 
other fledgling fresh from the classic halls of 
Siwash University! Pupils, teachers and patrons 
suffer alike. Our school administration could be 
vastly improved if the position of high school 
principal were sufficiently remunerative and at- 
tractive to keep a man long enough to become a 
part of the community. 

To secure better school administration in the 
public schools of Virginia let us get the State 
Board of Education entirely out of politics, let 
us have our State superintendent appointed 
rather than elected by the people, let us get men 
of vision and hard common sense on our school 
boards, let us improve the quality and tenure of 
office of our principals and above all let us have 
strong, many-sided, broad-minded, and sanely 
progressive school superintendents. Let us get 
our boards from under the control of the coun- 
cils or supervisors so that they will have com- 
plete independence in determining their policies. 
Let us elevate the teaching profession so that it 
may attract to its corps real red-blooded, ener- 
getic, capable young men of learning and at the 
same time filled with ambition and a desire to 
carry our beloved old State forward to the place 
she should occupy in the educational ranks of 
the States of the Union. 
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Raising the Regulations for Certification of Teachers 
in Virginia 


By THOMAS D. EASON, State Supervisor Teacher-Training. 


URING the past few years marked im- 

provement has been made in raising the 

professional, as well as academic, re- 
quirements for teachers in Virginia. The im- 
provement is especially noticeable during the 
period from 1917 to 1925, the years represented 
in the comparative study given below. 

There has been a decided increase in the num- 
ber of teachers who have been issued the higher 
grades of certificates, accompanied by a decrease 
in the number receiving the lower grades. 

The greatest improvement made is shown in 
the decrease of the number of Local Permits or 
emergency certificates issued to white teachers. 
During the session of 1917-18, out of a total of 
3,638 new certificates issued, 1,041 were Local 
Permits, whereas during the session of 1924-25, 
only 138 Local Permits were granted out of a 
total of 5,951 new certificates issued to white 
teachers. The situation with respect to Local 
Permits for colored teachers is much better than 
it appears from an examination of the figures 
presented below. While the number of permits 
issued in 1924-25 is in excess of the number is- 
sued in 1917-18, many of the colored teachers 
now holding permits are better prepared than 
most of the holders of Provisional Second and 
Second Grade certificates were in the past. A 
considerable number of the present holders of 
Local Permits are graduates of accredited high 
schools and some have credit for a few weeks of 
The abolition of the Sec- 


ond Grade and Provisional Second Grade certifi- 


normal school work. 


cate on the basis of State examination has had 
a tendency to increase the number of Local Per- 
mits. Also, division superintendents seem to be 
more anxious than ever before to have all of 
their colored teachers licensed, whether they can 
secure for them regular certificates or not. 

In the number of the Collegiate Professional 
certificates issued, there has been for white teach- 
ers an increase from twenty one during the ses- 
sion of 1917-18 to 262 during the session of 
1924-25; for colored teachers there has been an 


increase from four in 1917-18 to nineteen in 
1924-25—a tendency which reflects the attitude 
of the teachers toward a grade of professional 
training which often represents graduate study. 

The requirements for the Special certificate in 
high school subjects have recently been raised by 
the State Board of Education. During the past, 
it has been the policy to issue Special certificates 
to those persons who presented credit for high 
school graduation, completion of six college ses- 
sion hours’ work in each of two related subjects, 
three college session hours in education, and one 
college session hour in school hygiene to satisfy 
the West law requirements. All applicants who 
enrol after January 1, 1926, for the Special cer- 
tificate will be required to complete, in addition 
to graduation from an accredited high school, 
two years of college work. 

After the summer of 1926, the State Depart- 
ment of Education will discontinue the plan of 
granting the First Grade certificate on the basis 
of State examination. Even now, most of those 
persons who secure the First Grade and the Pro- 
visional First Grade certificate in this manner 
attend one of the teacher-training institutions to 
prepare for the examination. Last spring, less 
than one hundred applicants took the examina- 
tion leading to First Grade certificate, and of 
T+ 


this number only ten were certificated. 
easily seen, therefore, that teachers themselves 
have ceased to use this method of securing cer- 
tificates and that the number of teachers who 
now begin their teaching careers without at least 
six weeks contact with a teacher-training 
tution is negligible. It should not be unders' 
from this that those persons who hold 

Grade certificates based on State examination 
will be denied the privilege of teaching, for tl 
is not the case—the measure will not b 


active. This shall apply only to those t 
who are certificated after the summer o! 
Upon discontinuance of the issuanc: 


tificates on the basis of State examinat: 


ginia will be on what is practically a prot: 
basis with respect to the preparation of t 
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ie next step in raising the standards of the 

hing profession will probably be the elimi- 

n of all certificates below the Elementary. 

mmediate action eliminating the First Grade 
ertificate is contemplated, but within the near 

ire conditions may justify raising the stand- 
e ards to such a degree that preparation equivalent 
il to that required for the Elementary certificate 
y may be set up as the minimum. 


Certificates Issued in Virginia 
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In some States the requirement for high school 
teachers is graduation from a standard college 
including professional work; for elementary 
school teachers, graduation from a standard two- 
year teacher-training institution. In Virginia 
cities this requirement is the rule rather than the 
exception. Is it too much to hope that within 
the next few years all Virginia children may be 
taught by college and normal school graduates? 


During the Period 1917 to 1925. 



























































tT 
, 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
S NEW = 
rIFICATES 
h White] Col. |White} Col. |White| Col. |White| Col. |White| Col. | White] Col. |White| Col. | White] Col. 
fessional..... 21 4 44 5 55 8 106 5 109 7 138 3 192 7 262 19 
S, HM Collegiate............ 161 5 | 248 11 | 268 12} 313 18 | 374 17 | 354 22 | 358 22 | 560 8 
ssional 451 37 | 441 19 | 363 41 | 518 49 | 600 65 | 637 62 724] 104] 791 106 
le ee Ee 440 10 433 §2 648 41 846 51 926 64 917 71 |1,029 102 992 77 
. MM Elementary.......... 272 94] 411 124 | 431 142 | 598] 232] 657] 233 | 860] 205] 767] 103] 622 126 
PENT 675 64 | 552 69 | 600] 100] 924] 161] 992 190 |1,005 | 245 | 868] 181 |1,023 | 142 
il First 3 3 35 8 697 67 |1,060 94 |1,132 98 11,028 84 |1,303 102 ,1,120 119 
10 S er 574 339 864 305 556 182 758 392 703 468 456 238 369 206 272 139 
SE Re, Se RE eae. Kee 6] 108 96 1 92 482 | 227 86} 117 71 118 
- Permits........ 1,041 | 281 |1,451 | 367] 996] 299] 579] 338] 558] 392] 211] 290] 216] 395] 138] 401 
Di Totals 3,638 837 |4,479 960 |4,620 |/1,000 {5,798 |1,341 [6,143 |1,541 |6,088 {1,445 {5,912 [1,339 |5,851 |1,255 
7 _ 












































Certification requirements in accordance with 1925 bulletin: 


is CL Ollé 
Se hours in education. 
legiate-—Graduation standard college. 


ta VA, 1/ 
‘ Grade.—Completion of two thirds of work 
85 per cent on State examination. 

pletion of State examination. 


Provisional Second.—No longer issued. 


Regulations Governing the Certification of Teachers in Virginia— 


jiate Professional—Graduation standard college or teachers’ college, including nine session 


Yormal Professional—Graduation standard two-year teacher-training institution. 

Completion six college session hours’ work in each of two related subjects, three college 
session hours’ work in education, and one college session hour’s work in school hygiene. 
mentary.—Equivalent of one year’s work (15 session hours) in standard normal school. 


for Elementary (10 session hours) or grade of 


sional First—Completion one third of work for Elementary (5 session hours) or partial com- 


/—Issued only to graduates of county training schools for colored pupils. 


Permit—Emergency license issued on recommendation of division superintendent. 





hope of wiser and better men and women 
all make a better world rests largely on 
the teachers.—Governor Theodore Christianson. 


7 aed ' 
{he opinion among school men is general that 
te should pay on teachers’ salaries alone, 
t such contribution should be generous.— 


, N. Y., Standard. 





We no longer burn our heretics; we fire them. 
If a school teacher holds a set of ideas of a later 
vintage than 1776, his contract is usually not re- 
newed.—Glenn Frank. 


The hardest thing a democracy has to do is to 
make up its mind.—C. Petrus Peterson. 
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Diagnosis of Virginia’s Needs for the Advancement 
of Education 


By J. J. KELLY, Jr., Division Superintendent, Wise County Schools 


IRGINIA has made wonderful progress 
in public education during the past few 
years under the able leadership of our 

State Hart. 


Through his efforts and leadership we have seen 


present Superintendent, Harris 


advancement in most , - 


We must 
eliminate from our school system that cheap and 


just price for the service rendered. 


unqualified teacher by guaranteeing a minimum 
salary for certain educational and service quali- 
fications of the teachers so that a teacher may 


know that she will re- 








every phase of public 


education throughout 


20th in population, 
19th in wealth, 
39th in education, 


Virginia. If we can only 


look ahead and see five 


vears of progress equal 47th in tax rate, 
to the five we have just 
finished we would no 
the 
the 


educational 


doubt be among 
; : hy debt, 
leading States in 


Union © in 
endeavor. To my mind, 
the greatest present need 
of our State school SySs- 


debt of 
capita, 


tem is a normal trained 21st in net 
teacher in every school 
and more local interest 


: >( we : ¢ ’ > y - ‘i bs e 
in educational endeavor. 3st in per centage of 


Virginia in Comparison With Other States 


42nd in per capita cost of all governments, 


20th in number registered automobiles, 

14th in death rate among whites, 

Ist in human food grown locally, 

4th in per centage of all homes owned free of 


13th in number of homes owned free of debt, 
21st in personal income tax, 
32ndin general State property tax per capita, 
31st in cost of State government per capita, 

20th in total net debt for State, county and mu- 

nicipalities per capita, 

37th in net debt of each State government, 
each 


18th in total State expenditure for health, 

41st in per centage of rural illiteracy, white, 
6th in per centage of urban illiteracy, white, 
total 


ceive a certain minimum 
salary for certain prep- 
aration and for 
cessful teaching experi- 
In addition to the 


suc- 


ence. 
guaranteed salary I feel 
that the well prepared 
teacher should be pro- 
tected by a teacher 
tenure law which will 
make it impossible for 
the poorly prepared and 
untrained to secure a 
State government per position so long as the 
higher class teachers are 
If we are to 


have qualified teachers, 


available. 


taxes collected for 


Education in its final 
analysis contemplates a 
qualified 


teacher 


trained 
the 
town 
and rural school of the 


and 
teaching 


children of every 


39th in 
21st in 
39th in 


26th in 


18th in 


education 1920, 
educational expenditure per pupil enroled, 
financial loss due to irregular attendance, 
average number of days schools were in 
session, 1920, 
per centage of teachers who are Normal 
graduates, 1920, 
per centage of all teachers in one-room 





we must guarantee em- 
ployment and a_ fair 
remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered. 

There is no reason for 
some school officials em- 


schools, 


State. At first thought 
vou may think that it is 
impossible to secure nor- 





and city. 


43rd in salary of rural teachers in schools three 
or more rooms, 
39th in average salary of all white teachers, rural 


ploying cheap teachers 
at a cheap price when 


+ 


they have the means at 








mal trained teachers for 





hand to. secure those 





all the schools, yet when you stop to consider 
that last vear we had sixty six hundred high 
school graduates, which is an increase of sixty 
per cent over the number finishing four years 
ago, and the great number of these entering the 
teacher colleges of the State, we should know 
that it is only a matter of two or three years 
until we will have a normal trained teacher avail- 
able for every teaching position in Virginia. 
What we need, therefore, is a financial program 
which will guarantee to each qualified teacher a 


We have 
some counties in Virginia paying teachers salaries 
almost wholly from receipts from State school 
This is not fair either to the teachers or 
Some means 


who have the necessary qualifications. 


funds. 
to the other counties of the State. 
must be devised which will eliminate the parasit' 
nature from the makeup of certain communities 
| am in favor, therefore, of making « 
radical changes in the assessment and distri! 
of State school funds so that local interes‘ 


be stimulated rather than to foster the fe ims 
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t some communities are to get all they can at 
expense of other sections. If the school 
ls of the State were distributed among the 

ities and cities of the Commonwealth on the 
s of the number and qualifications of teachers 

certain minimum salaries, we would have 
uch healtheir situation. In advocating a 
salary appropriation throughout the 
it is not my desire to convey the thought 


orm 
the State appropriations should take care 

‘entire burden of teachers’ salaries but it is 
| the idea that local effort may be stimulated 
Un- 


the local community has some pride in its 


the improvement of school conditions. 


‘cational endeavor I do not think that it be- 
es the duty of the State to furnish its finan- 
In order that you may realize the 
variation in local effort throughout the 


| program. 


tate, I want to give a few statements gathered 


f 


s 


from reliable sources. Under the present law for 


essment of property it assumes that it is to be 
‘ssed at a fair market value which we further 


sume should represent its real value or one 


ndred per cent. 


Also we have a school levy 
| to $1.00 on every $100 of valuation. By 


ultiplying the real value by the maximum rate 


vet Our maximum receipts. 


Applying there- 


fore the local ratio of assessment and the local 
hool tax rate we are able to make a just com- 


rison of the counties as to local endeavor. We 


| in Isle of Wight county that they are putting 
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forth a local endeavor of 70 per cent out of a 
possible 100, in the county of Dinwiddie they 
exert a local effort of 62 per cent, in Chesterfield 
59 per cent, in Elizabeth City and Nottoway 
57 per cent, in Wise county 55 per cent, in South- 
ampton 53 per cent, in James City and Lunen- 
burg 48 per cent while in the county of Grayson 
they exert an effort of 10 per cent, in Carroll and 
Wythe 11 per cent, in Floyd 13 per cent, and in 
Scott, Bland, and 
Princess Anne the local effort is 16 per cent. 
From the figures given, you can readily see that 


Montgomery, Shenandoah 


in Isle of Wight county the local endeavor is 
seven times that in the county of Grayson and 
more than six times that of Wythe and Carroll. 
You find, therefore, from these figures that 
something is radically wrong in the assessment 
and distribution of our school funds, if we are 
to share equal burdens for the common cause. 
If some arrangement can be had for the distribu- 
tion of a good part of the State school funds on 
the per teacher qualification basis with certain 
guarantees from counties for teachers salaries, 
I feel that we will cure one of our greatest causes 
of worry and stimulate local interest in education. 
When this comes, we will have guarantees to our 
teachers which will make it possible to have a 
qualified and normal trained teacher in every 
school in the State, and thereby equalize the edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the Common- 
wealth. 





Suggestions for Teachers of History as Gleaned from the 
American Historical Association 


By SARAH B. TUCKER, State Teachers College, Farmville. 


HE teacher of history is always vitally in- 
terested in the improved textbook, ade- 
quate source material, new fields of study, 


ni the place which the subject holds in the cur- 


im, therefore, suggestions gleaned from the 
ng of the American Historical Association 
hmond will be welcomed. 

‘ standards adopted by this association for 
ter of history are very high and the texts 
wing improvement. In order that you 

nderstand just what improvement is being 
let us contrast the aims and purposes of 


the historian of only a few decades ago with 
those of the historian today. 

A few decades ago, the writer of history chose 
a subject from the remote past, or one about 
which he knew little. He collected a few meager 
facts and wove them into many volumes of a 
romantic or dramatic type of literature which 
he hoped would be sufficiently interesting to ap- 
peal to the novel reader, and, at the same time, 
would teach some moral or accomplish some po- 
litical purpose. 


Today, the historian selects as his subject a 
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period about which adequate material can be 
secured. He writes carefully, accurately and 
interestingly all the facts on his subject in not 
more than a two-volume series. His chief ob- 
ject is to give to the world the whole truth, to 
write history for history’s sake and not for the 
sake of He does not try to teach 
morals nor patriotic duty to some absolute ruler 


literature. 


but he contents himself with accurately and im- 
partially presenting the whole truth, and then 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

In order that the historian may present the 
whole truth about any subject, he must have ac- 
cess to adequate, reliable material. In the past, 
many valuable documents and records were not 
preserved; or, if preserved, were kept in well 
guarded secret archives to which no one had ac- 
cess except political authorities. When a dispute 
arose these authoritics gave to the public only) 
such information as would vindicate them in their 
position. They took care to reserve all the truth 
which might prove detrimental to their interests 
or to the interests of their country. 

Members of the association called attention to 
steps which have recently been taken to preserve 
records and to open to scholars for study docu- 
ments which heretofore have not been accessible 
to them. 

The enumeration of a few of these steps will 
show that a new era of impartial and accurate 
history writing is just ahead. 

During the World War, official information 
was published by each of the countries to prove 
that it was not responsible for starting the war. 
When the Russian, Austrian and German gov- 
ernments were overthrown, their records relative 
to treaties leading up to the war and preparation 
This information 
was authentic, but it was inadequate. For this 
reason, histories of the World War based on it 


for the war were published. 


have already been discarded. 

England has taken the first step to give us 
adequate material. Last December, Parliament 
voted to open to scholars for study all of her 
archives as far back as 1878. 

The States of 
value of preserving their records, and during the 
two years from 1922 to 1924 thirty five of them 


our Union have realized the 


passed ninety eight laws relative to the preserva- 
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tion of official documents. One historian said 
the State Legislatures are even making appro- 
priations to provide good paper and good bind- 
ing for these documents. 

The possibility of obtaining all the facts about 
any period of history has fired the historian with 
new zeal for his work; so research was the 
chief topic of discussion at the Richmond meet- 
ing. Conferences were held to promote research, 
Young Ph. D.’s were urged not to discontinue 
the work as soon as their dissertations were com- 
pleted. Teachers were asked to collect data and 
to write the history of the sections in which they 
taught. Their attention was called to the valu- 
able diaries, memoirs, correspondence, etc. which 
might be found in their sections and used for 
It was also suggested that a digest 


containing the different fields of research in 


this purpose. 


which professors in universities are working be 
published in order that the work in universities 
may not be duplicated. 

No longer are historians satisfied to work onl) 
in old ground. New fields, such as the Slavonic 
countries and eastern and western Asia, were 
recommended for study. It was predicted that 
in the next decade every well-established college 
in America will be offering courses in the history 
of these countries. It was pointed out that in 
the past the approach of the West to the Fast 
has tended to irritate and separate rather than 
to bind the two together. We have assumed that 
our race, religion and civilization are superior to 
We have tried to force our views upon 
a people who feel that they are a superior race 


theirs. 


with a religion and civilization older and better 
A more thorough knowledge of these 
people will give us a more sympathetic under 


than ours. 


standing of them and will lead to more friendly 
relations. 

In conclusion, let me just mention the fact 
that the subject of history has risen from a po- 
sition of obscurity on the curriculum to a 
tion second to none in importance. Along with 
the subject, the teacher of history now 
One his! 


has said, ‘Upon the teaching of history depens 
We can rend 


service by teaching all the facts on both si 


most important service to render. 
the future of civilization.” 


any issue. 











ve 


) 
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\w many injustices of the world would have 
avoided if decisions had been based upon 
iowledge of all the facts in the case, and how 
y catastrophes in the past would have been 
nated if the peoples of the world had had 


that knowledge of one another which would have 
brought about a more sympathetic understand- 
ing! Let us, then, as teachers of history do our 
part to avoid injustices and to eliminate catas- 
trophes in the future. 





State Department of Education 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UPERINTENDENTS and _= school _prin- 
cipals are familiar with the five financial 


and five academic factors upon which an 


lex number for an educational rating has been 


Je qT 


f 


atisfied. 


With two or three of these factors the 
artment of Education has not been thorough- 
It has seemed to us that there ought 
e set up one financial factor at least which 


uld indicate adequacy of local support on the 
is of property valuation and tax rate. 


Asa 


ms wise to set up a factor which would in- 


ite the adequacy of the program for educa- 
The reason for the first factor is quite 


dent. So far as the second factor is con- 
ned, it may be said that the county which has 
regular academic program and, in addition 


to, emphasizes the program for physical 
ition and adds at least one department for 
onal education, ought to have some con- 
tion over the county which has limited its 
nts to the academic schedule alone. No 
was made to consider these one or two 
| features until sufficient time had elapsed 
ve most of the counties an opportunity to 
in the vocational program and to give all 
es a reasonable chance to set up a definite 
m for physical education as required by 


irriving at the factor of adequacy of local 
‘t, all funds for operation and maintenance, 
per cent of the total valuation of school 
ty, less the State appropriation, are con- 

This total is divided by the school en- 
it and the result multiplied by three (3) 
‘rmine the factor. 


Adequacy of the educational program is esti- 
mated in the following fashion: The academic 
program is counted at 75 per cent; the program 
for physical education at 15 per cent, and voca- 
tional education is rated at 10 per cent. These 
approximate values are fixed for the present, and 
the very much greater rate is assigned to the 
academic program until such time as physical 
education and vocational education may become 
a part of the schedule in every county. The 
adequacy of the purely academic program 1s 
ascertained by counting as 25 per cent, or one 
third of the total, each of the following: Per- 
centage of attendance on school population; per- 
centage of teachers with certificates above the 
first grade, and days in term divided by two. 
These are at once recognized as three of the fac- 
tors already used to determine the general school 
efficiency. 

The amount credited on account of physical 
education is determined by the percentage of 
children enroled who have physical inspection, 
the percentage vaccinated and the percentage of 
defects corrected. The rating of the vocational 
program is made up from a score card prepared 
by the supervisors of vocational education. In 
this fashion the factor to measure the adequacy 
of the program is fixed. 

The first factor, or adequacy of local support, 
is substituted for the second factor formerly in 
use, namely: per cent of local funds in salaries 
multiplied by two. The second factor, or ade- 


quacy of the program, is the fifth factor among 
the educational features, the fifth under the old 
plan having been eliminated. 
remain unchanged. 


All other factors 
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Accomac... . $7.27 60.15 | 66.40 | 50.31 58.34 | 58.49 | 62.55 49.40 | 75.00 | 70.40 | 81.22 | 67.71 63.10 40 
Albemarle. . 59.03 | 64.11 | 68.22 | 60.15 | 69.50 | 64.20 | 63.72 | 58.50 | 78.00 | 95.10 | 78.44 | 74.75 | 69.48 22 
Alleghany... 66.82 61.14 69.18 60.66 61.30 | 63.82 66.86 | 65.90 73.50 | 48.00 73.35 65.52 64.67 36 
Amelia..... 52.50 | 38.91 46.42 | 53.49 | 47.30 | 47.73 | 47.75 | 39.76 75.00 | 36.50 | 61.77 | 52.16 | 49.95 88 
Amherst... 51.82 44.58 | 52.04 | 49.92 | 49.40 | 49.55 | 55.26 | 44.60 | 78.50 | 43.00 | 73.55 | 58.98 | 54,27 77 
Appomattox a7 ae 46.20 55.00 54.84 52.68 53.19 52.70 | 47.43 75.50 | 82.30 72.14 66.01 59.60 56 
Arlington. 116.88 |125.91 |137.58 | 89.70 |104.58 |114.93 | 59.20 | 98.05 |100.00 |141.80 | 97.15 | 99.24 |107.08 1 
Augusta... ool aoe 78.32 | 63.91 66.12 71.56 | 67.79 | 62.89 | 54.07 79.50 | 93.30 | 78.39 73.63 | 70.71 19 
Path... 69.32 | 98.16 | 73.20 | 83.31 87.94 | 82.39 | 60.35 | 56.25 | 81.50 | 73.80 | 72.03 | 68.79 | 75.59 13 
Bedford. . -| 46.92 38.25 | 43.34 | 49.56 | 45.12 | 44.64 | 80.30 | 29.39 73.00 | 39.50 | 75.40 | 59.52 | 52.08 83 
Bland... +. 58.00 | 61.44 | 53.69 | 63.42 | 58.74 | 59.06 | 72.08 | 28.00 | 70.00 | 17.50 | 62.29 | 49.98 | 54.52 75 
Botetourt. 56.53 58.50 | 53.03 | 64.47 | 58.44 | 58.19 | 60.13 | 50.00 | 76.00 | 78.50 | 74.74 | 67.88 | 63.04 41 
Brunswick 60.66 | 47.52 | 61.78 | 49.98 | 50.90 | 54.17 | 57.67 | 44.66 | 75.50 | 68.90 | 69.18 | 63.18 | 58.68 63 
Buchanan... 56.90 | 29.58 60.02 33.51 34.98 43.00 79.00 31.58 72.50 14.50 70.23 53.56 | 48.28 92 
Buckingham 50.48 | 38.64 | 45.87 | 52.95 | 48.10 | 47.21 47.84 | 35.71 70.00 | 52.10 | 64.58 | 54.05 | 50.63 86 
Campbell... 55.43 | 49.74 62.74 50.64 §7.34 | 55.18 58.20 43.75 78.88 60.40 73.58 | 62.96 | 59.07 60 
Caroline | 49.06 37.77 48.79 | 50.46 | 50.20 | 47.26 | 53.08 | 52.24 73.00 | 69.30 | 74.14 | 64.35 | 55.81 7 
Carroll 47.48 23.01 40.13 | 38.88 | 32.96 | 36.49 | 64.79 19.23 76.50 | 33.80 | 66.71 52.21 44.35 96 
Charles City | 54.97 54.39 68 .83 49.74 59.18 57.42 64.82 35.00 | 85.00 | 41.50 77.31 61.75 59.59 57 
Charlotte 61.82 49.89 | 61.59 | 55.68 | 55.50 | 56.90 | 51.49 | 50.00 | 80.00 | 57.50 | 74.60 | 62.72 | 59.81 54 
Chesterfield 68.94 | 75.81 76.89 | 63.75 71.10 71.30 | 64.42 71.09 77.00 | 60.00 | 81.04 } 70.71 71.01 18 
Clarke...... , 52.61 | 54.27 56.98 | 52.56 | 56.70 | 54.62 | 60.83 | 32.14 | 78.50 |100.00 | 67.20 | 67.74 | 61.18 48 
Craig.. a 51.21 66.42 48.30 72.54 65.18 60.73 60.93 as.i3 72.50 |116.50 | 60.79 69.17 64.95 35 
Culpeper. . | 63.92 | 54.57 | 63.14 | 62.76 | 61.30 | 61.14 | 49.29 | 50.00 | 78.50 | 61.30 | 75.36 | 62.89 | 62.02 43 
Cumberland.. | 53.64 34.17 | 54.08 | 54.27 | 52.12 | 49.66 | 47.87 | 53.62 77.00 | 73.10 | 69.80 | 64.28 | 56.97 70 
Dickenson 59.83 47.40 57.03 50.01 47.68 52.39 73.70 31.20 72.50 20.00 | 69.27 $5.33 53.86 79 
Dinwiddie 63.34 60.00 74.27 §5.47 61.96 | 63.01 58.11 58.40 82.50 73.80 | 82.04 70.97 66.99 28 - 
Elizabeth City 74.18 |101.85 |107.52 56.13 87.82 85.50 | 58.91 93.59 | 89.00 3175.10 |102.60 {103.84 | 94.67 3 
Essex. . 48 .00 50.82 $5.21 §1.45 58.26 52.75 45.36 45.45 75.50 | 83.30 | 68.94 63.71 58.23 68 
Fairfax 73.83 76.98 83.72 75.24 79.36 77.83 40.09 76.05 88.00 | 47.80 | 80.25 66.44 72.14 17 
Fauquier 70.24 81.24 72.39 79.32 81.48 76.93 41.13 57.00 | 80.75 60.90 73.03 | 62.56 | 69.75 21 
Floyd ; 42.10 | 17.69 | 33.48 | 30.12 | 28.30 | 30.34 | 80.49 | 15.04 | 70.00 } 26.00 | 66.68 | 51.64 | 40.99 99 
Fluvanna.. 48 .56 50.13 44.41 62.76 56.78 52.53 i | 31.51 76.00 |100.90 | 58.94 64.57 58.55 64 
Franklin. 43.15 29.67 39.60 42.42 38.08 38.59 55.62 16.52 71.00 14.50 57.61 43.05 40.82 100 
Frederick... 43.93 | 50.49 | 50.98 | 46.7- 54.28 | 49.29 | 53.56 | 30.53 | 70.00 | 54.50 | 62.26 | 54.17 | 51.73 84 
Giles...... 66.82 69.48 60.65 71.04 | 64.28 66.45 76.37 41.90 79.00 | 80.90 78.66 71.37 68.91 25 
Gloucester 52.17 46.86 | 55.59 | 52.95 | 56.70 | 52.86 | 56.02 | 44.09 | 78.00 | 78.90 | 70.17 | 65.44 | 59.15 59 
Goochland. 58.36 41.76 55.94 52.47 52.14 §2.14 46.43 47.00 79.50 27.30 | 63.84 52.82 52.48 82 I 
Grayson 51.98 35.73 ; 45.58 | 47.64 | 43.24 | 44.84 | 58.12 31.00 | 68.50 | 47.90 | 66.24 | 54.35 | 49.60 8Y , 
Greene.... 39.16 | 23.07 | 36.89 | 43.74 | 41.60 | 36.89 | 35.35 | 22.22 | 65.00 | 62.92 | 49.16 | 46.93 } 41.91 98 I 
Greensville. 66.33 49.95 Ye 50.34 54.14 58.60 | 46.31 56.10 81.00 | 61.10 | 82.34 65.37 61.99 44 , 
Palitax...<.. } 52.31 33.93 | 47.84 46.02 | 42.08 | 44.44 | 57.52 | 47.17 74.50 ; 50.00 | 78.53 | 61.55 | 53.00 81 i 
Hanover... 55.00 43.74 60.84 46.89 §2.72 51.84 57.55 55.65 72.50 | 84.00 75.00 | 68.94 60. 39 49 s. 
Henrico.... 77.29 | 95.64 | 93.02 | 73.26 | 86.92 | 85.23 | 74.09 | 90.13 | 91.50 | 90.20 |104.97 | 90.18 | 87.71 6 1¢ 
oe 50.54 | 36.45 | 49.94 | 42.69 | 40.68 | 44.06 | 61.57 | 37.87 | 68.00 | 41.60 | 70.21 | 55.85 | 49.96 87 1 
Highland..... 55.97 87.99 | 56.44 78.87 79.$2 71.56 63.77 63.64 79.00 {123.80 73.90 | 80.82 76.19 12 Ie 
Isle of Wight. 70.56 | 69.69 | 84.03 | 58.41 | 68.86 | 70.31 | 46.90 | 68.37 | 84.00 | 96.60 | 81.02 | 75.38 | 72.85 16 19 
James City... 79.74 | 93.12 | 89.32 | 87.36 | 97.86 | 89.48 | 49.44 | 96.55 | 78.00 |127.20 | 95.56 | 89.35 | 89.42 5 
King George | 48.36 | 33.93 43.28 54.72 48.98 45.86 37.06 39.03 78.50 28.50 | 61.73 48 .96 47.41 93 
King and Queer | 48.80 40.98 4.12 52.47 | 46.84 | 46.64 | 57.66 | 45.57 74.50 | 55.30 | 69.74 | 60.55 53.60 80 
King William | 58.37 49.17 55.79 57.27 55.82 55.29 50.75 32.86 | 80.00 | 41.60 | 64.54 §3.95 54.62 74 
Lancaster... . | 55.77 42.09 | 52.40 | 55 44 32.16 | 47.57 52.50 | 57.74 74.50 {103.20 | 73.78 72.37 59 .97 52 
| | 55.87 | 28 711 $1511 39.60 | 36.22 | 42.30 | 57.57 | 46.67 | 72.10 | 26.40 | 68.98 | 54.35 | 48.33 91 
Loudoun... 74.53 | 82.20 74.02 75.78 7 2 Ie #4 76.35 60.72 47.83 80.50 |104.00 | 80.32 74.68 75.52 14 
Louisa.. | 39.06 | 23.40 37.63 36.90 35.52 34.50 55.56 16.07 73.00 | 43.80 | 65.71 50.83 42.67 ( 
Lunenburg.. | 62.22 | 51.81 | 58.92 | 58.98 | 55.06 | 57.40 | 54.99 | 50.82 | 78.11 | 77.30 | 71.11 | 65.67 | 61.54 45 
Madison.. | 51.76 47.07 51.00 | 56.10 55.30 | $2.25 52.94 46.67 74.11 45.80 | 64.11 56.73 54.49 , 
Mathews |} 58.24 47.16 | 57.10 | 65.43 | 67.28 | 59.04 37.30 | 47.00 | 83.45 |133.80 | 65.12 | 73.34 | 66.19 31 
Mecklenburg 55.50 17.94 | 60.68 | 47.28 | 52.08 | 52.70 | 50.00 | 74.45 | 70.00 | 64.90 | 75.62 | 66.99 | 59.85 53 
Middlesex 54.57 49.77 56.95 59.13 61.96 56.48 7.61 66.67 83.50 |109.90 75.83 76.70 66.59 30 
Montgomery | 60.83 | 55.38 | 56.48 | 66.96 | 60.98 | 60.13 | 54.37 | 40.88 | 73.50 | 99.90 | 68.02 | 67.13 | 63.63 38 
Nansemond 70.48 | 65.52 86.84 | 54.00 | 68.12 | 68.99 | 52.62 | 70.42 | 81.00 | 58.37 | 87.31 | 69.94 | 69.47 23 
Nelson 50.30 | 39.99 | 47.04 | 50.64 | 47.40 | 47.07 | 55.00 | 44.75 | 78.40 | 62.72 | 64.08 | 60.99 | 54.03 7 
New Kent... | 58.87 | 62.22 | 61.72 | 66.39 | 69.60 | 63.76 | 54.49 |} 47.50 | 80.00 9.40 72.46 | 52.77 58.27 67 
Norfolk.. 83.34 |122.49 {119,72 77.46 |103.48 |101.30 | 62.44 | 92.43 | 85.00 |115.10 | 99.85 | 90.96 | 96.13 2 = 
Northampton 82.27 | 83.07 87.75 72.96 76.00 80.41 53.73 70.63 84.00 80.53 84.74 74.73 77.57 10 
Northumberland 55.19 41.16 50.65 52.05 47.76 49.36 54.95 53.00 73.00 | 98.70 70.92 70.11 59.7 > 
Nottoway.. 419,01 | Se.a0 84.83 67.14 75.38 77.02 61.12 75.86 84.43 86.10 85.30 78.56 77.79 ) 
Orange... 48.39 | 47.16 | 45.69 | 53.25 | 50.26 | 48.95 | 62.00 | 35.30 | 75.50 | 79.20 | 62.30 | 62.86 | 55.91 12 
Page... _ 53.93 | 54.24 55.27 55.50 56.86 | 55.16 52.02 46.15 75.50 |110.80 | 64.09 69.71 62.44 42 
Patrick... . 42.50 12.42 33.98 28.11 23.90 28.18 | 89.10 37.58 74.00 28.90 75.29 60.98 44.58 J 
Pittsylvania. 57.97 | 41.13 | 56.01 47.64 | 46.04 | 49.76 | 60.96 | 45.75 75.00 | 54.10 | 81.47 | 63.46 | 56.61 1 
Powhatan... 46.10 | 24.72 $1.21 47.01 51.60 | 44.13 | 35.38 | 33.33 | 66.25 | 67.91 60.29 | 52.63 | 48.38 ) 
Prince Edward 65.50 | 60.81 | 65.94 | 54.21 | 63.48 | 61.99 | 52.71 | 49.00 | 79.75 | 88.60 | 64.99 | 67.01 | 64.50 3 
Prince George 77.11 | 89.43 | 95.97 | 68.19 | 84.90 | 83.12 | 55.76 | 70.00 | 82 50 | 72.80 | 88.82 | 73.98 | 78.55 8 
Princess Anne 70.14 | 74.10 | 89.22 | 64.08 73.66 74.24 | 48.70 | 68.54 | 90.00 | 41.40 | 78.18 | 65.37 | 69.80 } 
Prince William 73.17 | 70.68 | 67.62 | 80.10 | 74.80 | 73.27 | 49.74 | 39.36 | 84.00 | 62.70 | 73.20 | 61.80 | 67.54 
Pulaski..... 68.56 | 62.28 | 70.50 | 59.31 | 60.98 | 64.33 | 60.49 | 58.82 | 82.00 | 89.60 | 75.70 | 73.32 | 68.83 6 
Rappahannock 68.12 | 55.32 | 61.04 | 64.68 | 62.42 62.32 | 44.58 | 42.00 | 80.50 | 61.02 | 62.99 | 58.22 | 60.27 ) 
Richmond.. 7.59 | 32.28 | 47.26 | 40.74 | 40.46 | 41.67 | 67.52 | 41.82 | 72.50 | 56.04 | 69.01 | 61.38 | 51.53 8 
Roanoke. 75.50 77.13 | 85.52 | 61.26 | 70.10 | 73.90 | 69.53 | 65.68 | 87.00 | 86.60 | 93.27 | 80.42 77.16 ! 
Rockbridge | 63.11 | 69.30 | 60.18 | 71.40 ; 68.08 66.41 | 51.84 | 41.28 | 81.00 | 52.62 | 72.14 | 59.78 | 63.10 
Rockingham | 58.69 | 61.71 | 53.84 | 63.66 | 59.38 | 59.46 | 66.28 | 50.54 | 78.50 | 89.60 | 77.91 72.57 | 66.02 
1 69.00 | 46.26 | 63.02 | 50.07 ' 47.06 ' 55.08 | 69.41 ( 41.93 ' 78.20 | 46.30 ' 77.68 ' 62.70 | 58.89 
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RT re 74.85 | 31.41 70.13 | 38.13 | 35.74 | 50.05 | 93.00 | 49.37 | 67.50 | 49.70 | 74.56 | 66.83 | 58.44 66 
Ss doah.. 57.61 | 55.53 | 56.04 | 58.62 | 57.02 | 56.96 | 66.10 | 48.12 | 77.00 [102.80 | 80.31 74.87 | 65.92 33 
UE wiedgseened oe. t 68.13 | 43.92 | 54.92 | 56.10 | 45.22 | 53.66 | 66.95 | 50.00 | 80.50 | 50.11 73.72 | 64.26 | 58.96 61 
Ss a 59.12 | 57.06 | 66.60 | 53.04 | 58.12 | 58.79 | 47.27 | 52.31 78.75 | 58.90 | 80.54 | 63.91 | 61.35 47 
Spotsylvania...........] 52.41 | 39.42 | 49.22 | 53.04 | 49.82 | 48.78 | 53.15 | 65.00 | 79.60 | 66.60 | 72.32 | 67.33 | 58.06 69 
St $3.22 | 36.39 | 45.03 | 51.00 | 50.30 ; 47.19 | 45.85 | 24.14 | 71.50 | 23.05 | 58.26 | 44.56 | 45.88 04 
Ss 56.63 | 44.79 | 57.12 | 52.32 | 51.54 | 52.48 | 53.89 | 50.00 | 75.00 | 79.50 | 71.63 | 66.00 | 59.24 58 
Su 74.91 | 69.33 | 82.03 | 63.72 | 69.80 | 71.96 | 54.39 | 86.51 | 83.50 | 69.15 | 88.20 | 76.35 | 74.16 15 
T 74.68 | 59.79 | 69.29 | 61.68 | 55.06 | 64.10 | 71.77 | 63.68 | 78.00 | 73.90 | 81.45 | 73.76 | 68.93 24 
VW 64.58 | 57.96 | 64.63 | 63.57 | 62.64 | 62.68 | 54.52 | 47.70 | 84.00 | 84.30 | 68.87 | 67.88 | 65.28 34 
W 83.50 |118.14 |114.66 | 75.96 |106.44 | 98.54 | 53.96 | 78.05 | 84.50 {111.00 | 80.87 | 81.68 | 90.11 
W 59.90 | 55.68 | 56.97 | 57.45 | 54.68 | 56.95 | 63.95 | 44.36 | 80.00 | 69.88 | 72.37 | 66.11 | 61.53 46 
W 54.50 | 29.10 | 49.34 | 40.08 | 39.46 | 42.50 | 70.51 70.51 74.25 | 70.40 | 87.16 | 74.57 | 58.54 65 
W 92.35 | 76.44 |104.76 | 59.04 | 66.72 | 79.86 | 68.70 | 71.90 | 87.00 | 67.44 | 92.67 | 77.54 | 78.70 
W\ 60.07 | 46.38 | 53.28 | 57.81 | 52.52 | 54.01 | 59.83 | 42.25 | 75.90 | 78.60 | 73.13 | 65.94 | 59.98 51 
Yor 66.05 | 59.04 | 64.82 | 67.13 | 66.00 | 64.61 | 52.07 | 59.26 | 83.50 | 74.20 | 76.14 | 69.03 | 66.82 29 
Total counties...}| 61.00 | 54.15 | 63.04 | 55.50 | 56.70 | 58.08 | 69.24 | 50.03 | 78.00 | 65.80 | 79.82 | 68.58 | 63.33 |....... 
I 
RANKING OF VIRGINIA COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY EFFICIENCY GROUPS, 1924-1925 
Indices—70 to 100 Indices—60 to 70 Indices—50 to 60 Indices—40 to 50 
1 Arlington...........107.08 20 Princess Anne....... 69.80 SE WNBiscsecsccccsss TES ae 
_— re 96.13 21 Fauquier....... . 69.75 SZ iLeneste......... 59.97 Oe Ms 6086650055 49.95 
3 Elizabeth City....... 94.67 | 22 Albemarle...... . 69.48 | 53 Mecklenburg........ 59.85 89 Grayson........... 49.60 
4 Warwick... ..ceccce.. OO 23 Nansemond.... . 69.47 a eee 59.81 90 Powhatan.......... 48.38 
5 James City.......... 89.42 24 Tazewell...... . 68.93 55 Northumberland. 59.74 SO. Sv ccce~ss ee. 
Ere 87.71 i ee 68.91 56 Appomattox....... 59.60 92 Buchanan....... 48.28 
2. Rea 78.70 | 26 Pulaski....... 68.83 | 57 Charles City..... 59.59 93 King George.. 47.41 
8 Prince George....... 78.55 27 =~Prince William 67.54 a ee 59.24 96 Stallord........ 45.88 
Nottoway........ 77.79 28 Dinwiddie... .. 66.99 59 Gloucester....... 59.19 95 Fatrick..... 44.58 
10 Northampton... 77.57 i ae ae 66.82 GO Campbell........... 99.07 96 Carroll.... 44.35 
i1 Roanoke....... 77.16 30 Middlesex........... 66.59 a re 58.96 97 Louisa.... 42.67 
12 Highland...... 76.19 31 Mathews............ 66.19 ee 58.89 98 Greene.... 41.91 
| =a 75.59 32 Rockingham... . . 66.02 63 Brunswick....... 58.68 99 Floyd 40.99 
4 Loudoun....... 73.52 33 Shenandoah... . . 65,92 64 Fluvanna......... 58.55 100 Franklin 40.82 
re 74.16 Sa ‘WIOR......06. . 6.28 65 Westmoreland..... 58.54 
Isle of Wight. 72.85 | ee aaa 64.95 i aa 58.44 
af: ee 72.14 36 Alleghany....... 64.67 67 New Kent....... 58.27 
18 Chesterfield..... 71.01 37. Prince Edward... 64.50 — ee 58.23 
19 Augusta.. 70.71 38 Montgomery........ 63.63 69 Spotsylvania..... 58.06 
39 Rockbridge...... . 63.10 70 Cumberland....... 56.97 
“0 Accomaec............ 6.2 71 Pittsylvania....... 56.61 
41 Botetourt..... . 63.04 oS 55.91 
| eer 62.44 TS CORBGUTO. ov ccicciccces SOON 
SE CORON. on cvicc secs Gee 7 King William........ 54.62 
44 Greensville.......... 61.99 a Seer 
45 Lunenburg.......... 61.54 TO BDEOGIGOR. ..ccccccvve Gace 
46 Washington..... . 61.33 77 6Amherat........ soos Sone 
47 Southampton........ 61.35 2. ee 54.03 
eS ee 61.18 79 Dickenson...... ... 53.86 
49 Hanover............ 6.39 80 King and Queen..... 53.60 
50 Rappahannock...... 60.27 Oe. Te. <2. 00s» --. 53.00 
82 Goochiand.......... 52.48 
Be Gc iciwaes oo 52.08 
ee. eae Sa .73 
85 Richmond........... 51.53 
86 Buckingham...... 50.63 














DISTRICT MEETINGS 


strict I—March 11-13, Wytheville. 
strict D—March 25-26, Lawrenceville. 
‘istrict E—March 26-27, Danville. 
strict H—April 9-10, Alexandria. 


meetings. 
dates for their meetings. 


District J—April 9-10, University, Va. 
District A—April 16, Fredericksburg. 
Districts C, G and K have already held their 
Districts B and F have not yet set 
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Epiror’s Nort 


Virginia Colleges at the Jefferson Hotel February 12. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Fundamental Mistake of Our American Colleges 


By DR. HENRY 


interpolations made in the course of the address, 


First. 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


The American Freshmen 
A small, winnowed, tested, 3 per cent resi- 
due of a twelve-year training period, a 
prolonged ordeal which has eliminated, 
rejected, or defeated nearly the whole en- 
listment of the American public school 
This tiny residue of high school 
therefore, the 


system 
victors represents, “very 
best” of the young Americans of today, 
and will furnish the leadership and fix 
the civilization of the grown Americans 
of tomorrow. 


The 18 year old high school graduate is 


passing through his most critical and 


formative period of body, mind and char- 
acter in this critical age of bewilderment 
He “looks like” a 


grown man, and “feels like” a grown man 


and rapid transition. 


in bodily and animal development. Yet so 
great is the complexity of our amazing 
Age of Mind and Machinery that so far 
as the world of business and self-support 
and community life is concerned, he 1s 
still a weak, untrained, inexperienced Boy, 
the helpless creature of the “gang” age 


and the instinct, while ardently 


“gang 


claiming the “freedom” of real manhood 


and rebelling against being ‘“‘bossed” by 
the “old folks 

His “‘ bo problem would be hard 
enough to solve in his own home and 
community among those who know and 


When he is 


planted to a distant and crowded Ameri- 


love him suddenly trans- 


can campus, his new location and new en- 
vironment, his bewildering freedom and 
manifold temptations, his sudden expos- 
ure to organized activities, traditional 
mass-opinions and long-standing campus 
customs—all these treble his danger, his 
bewilderment and the inherent difficulty 
of his problem. 


What the American Freshmen need dur- 


This is the skeleton outline of Dr. 
We regret that we cannot insert the forceful comments and 


LOUIS SMITH, President of Washington and Lee University 


Smith’s address before the meeting of the Association of 


ing this momentous First-Year of college 
life is the best possible 
1. Social Environment and Atmospher 
2. Moral Guidance and Stimulation 
3. Social Control and Training. 


4. Intellectual Training and Awakening. 


5) What the American Freshmen generall\ 
get during their critical and formativ: 
First-Year of campus life is 

1. Individual Indifference, Neglect and 
Contempt. 

2. Organized Enmity, Contempt, Tyr- 

anny, Cruelty. 


w 


The poorest, least trained and cheap- 
est teachers. 

4. The most crowded classes and lab- 
oratories and the least individual at- 
tention and guidance. 


The most rigid and wholesale dis- 


wn 


cipline and dismissal by the faculty 
officers. 
Second. Our Fundamental Mistake. 

In our so-called Christian, democratic Re- 
public, the student bodies of the institutions 
of so-called “higher learning” often adopt 
openly published creed of contemptuous hos- 
tility toward their new comrades. The 
men are, by the accepted creed, to be held 
treated not as friends or comrades but 

aliens and enemies, not as fellow-climbers | 
as presumptuous inferiors. The duty) 
class obligation of the older men are to 
the newcomers, especially of that class w! 
is rawest, youngest, least experienced 
least assimilated, in a state of admitted 
open inferiority, submission and humili 
such mastery on one side and humiliati 
the other to be asserted and maintain 
unified campus sentiment, by fixed c 
“tradition,” and, wherever necessary, b 


brutal and cowardly mass violence. 


From a lifetime of intimate personal © 
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ation, I do not believe that even in America 
ly more ingenious and devilish method of 
estroying the very principles of brotherhood 
nd Christianity and democracy, as well as of 
} ith intellectual and moral culture, has ever 
een devised or put into operation. 
rd. What We Owe the Freshmen. 
1) The most careful and individual study 
and investigation, including body, mind, 
character, personality, past history, capa- 
bilities and limitations. 
Courses of study wisely and knowingly 
selected for each individual Freshman 
thus studied. 
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(3) The most inspiring and sympathetic 
teachers, not researchers nor book writers, 
in the whole faculty, and the smallest 


class divisions. 


Wise and sympathetic Vocational Guid- 
ance before the beginning of the third 


(4) 
year, 


(5) Especially wise and helpful Guidance in 
the Studies and in the Specialization of 
the last two college years, by psychologic 
and vocational experts, not by single de- 


‘scholars.”’ 


‘ 


partment 





a Change Needed in the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill? 


By H. D. WOLFF, Petersburg 


any discussion of the proposed amend- 

ment to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill 

the first question that naturally comes to 

ib ne’s mind is whether there is any real need of 
at- hange in the present law. In attempting to 
uswer this question we might readily be per- 
led to reply in the negative if we were to 
It msider only the amount of the life annuity it 
omises and the annual premium it demands. 
hus a teacher whose salary for the thirty years 
ceding retirement averages $1,000 a year will 

e paid out at 1 per cent only $300 to the 
Fund during his or her entire period of service 
| will receive an annual allowance of $500 for 
remainder of his or her life. Thus if she be- 
gins teaching at twenty, retires at fifty and lives 
| be seventy five, she will have received $12,500 
an investment of only $300, or more the 

t year than she had paid in in premiums dur- 
ng her entire thirty years of service. It is true 
the $500 a year is the maximum that could 
ceived even though two or three times the 
S300 had been paid in, but even then it couid 
nsidered a handsome return on the invest- 
Why then should any change be made? 

iswer this it will be necessary only to remind 

hat at least two other points should be con- 


The first of 


d about every investment. 


is the absoluteness of the guarantee that 
panies the investment, and the second is 





the soundness, financially, of the organization in 
which you invest. 

Applying the first of these tests to the case iu 
hand, we find that the guarantee is by no means 
absolute for the law distinctly provides “in the 
event that the available funds shall, in the judg- 
ment of the State Board of Education, upon a 
prudent and equitable appropriation of the same 
for any quarter be insufficient to pay all pensions 
due for the quarter to the full amount thereof, 
then the same shall be paid pro rata according 
to the amount of money that is available.” 

Not only does the law provide for pro rating 
the payments in case the funds are insufficient but 
twice already in the history of the fund this has 
become necessary. Hence one weakness of the 
present law becomes apparent, for we can be 
assured that we can never receive more than $500 
per year and that we may receive much less per 
year no matter how long or how much we have 
paid in. 

Turning to a consideration of the second test, 
we find that in one sense of the word the State 
of Virginia is back of the Retirement Fund, but 
from the passage just quoted we find that the 
State’s obligation is limited to seeing that each 
beneficiary receives his or her pro rated share, 
however large or small that may be. For the 
real soundness of the Fund, then, we must look 


to the recent financial statements. These can be 
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reports of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. find that the 
main sources of income are the $10,000 annual 
appropri | 


from 


found 1n the 


1 
In these we 


state, 


nearly as much 


interest On the Permanent I‘und and the 


1 per cent from teachers’ salaries. As only the 


last item varies to any extent, it is sufficient to 


compare thi 1 the lount paid out to get 
some idea of the financial status of the Fund. 
s from 

( eachers Paid out to 

\ S Beneficiaries 
1923 $118,987.36 $ 81,112.69 
1924 121,254.09 102,186.31 
1925 120,741.60 112,924.00 
In other words, the chief source of income 
during these three years has increased only 


$1,754.24 while the obligations against the Fund 
during the same period increased $31,811.31, or 
more than eighteen times the increase in receipts. 
From these figures it would not require a trained 
accountant to figure out how long the Fund will 
be able to meet its obligations in full, espectaily 
when we consider that the number of beneficiaries 


added 


since the beginnin 


last year was the smallest of any year 
g¢ of the Retirement Fund. 

It is true that during all these years quite a 
large amount, about $250,000, has been accu- 
mulated as a Permanent Fund, but the law dis- 
tinctly provides that only the interest from tiis 
Permanent Fund shall be used in paying pen- 
sions. Hence this Permanent Fund adds but lit- 
tle to the ability of the Retirement Fund to mee 


+ 
L 
its obligations, though it does serve to safeguard 


TO DAFFODILS 
Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 


But to the even-song; 


\nd, having pray’d together, we 


\\ il] YO 


with you along 
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the State in it guarantee that each beneficiary 
shall receive his or her pro rata of the income 
from the Retirement Fund. 

Looking at the matter from still a third poin 
of view, there is certainly an element of unfair 
ness in being compelled to contribute to a Retire- 
ment Fund and yet not being able to get any o: 
your contributions back if you decide to go into 
some other vocation or if you decide to go into 
some other field of labor. Even more unfair is 
it when a teacher dies in service for his or her 
estate to receive nothing from the accumulations 
that he or she has been paying in for all these 
years. 

Again it is untair that those who are con 
tributing so large a share of this Fund should 
have no voice in the management of the Fund 
or no representation on its board of control. It is 
that the State 
such representation. 

These facts should in no sense be considered 


believed Board would welcome 


a criticism of those who originally framed ihe 
law, tor they realized that their effort was onl) 
a beginning and that the measure they proposed 
was only a temporary one. It was, however, the 
very best that could be got from the Legislature 
at that time, and the wisdom of its framers is 
this temporary measure has 
served the interests of the teachers for nearl\ 


seen in the way 
twenty years. 

But not the 
should be changed so as to meet the present neeus 


i 


of Virginia teachers, so as to give a square deal 


has time come when the law 


to all members of the profession, and so a: 
be based on a sound actuarial policy? 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like the Summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 
Herri 


—R. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


FOR THE UPPER GRADES 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK 


SAINT PATRICK'S DAY 
ARCH 17 is known as St. Patrick's Day. 
The material given below will be useful 
to teachers in the proper observance of 
day. The schoolroom could be appropriately 
rated with green crepe paper and sham- 
‘s, the national emblem of Ireland. For the 
ng exercise, have some pupil to read the 
| of St. Patrick and another to read How 
Pupils may wear 


PCIE 
Banished the Snakes. 
thing green as a shamrock or green ties in 
ie r of Ireland’s patron saint. 


SAINT PATRICK, THE PATRON 


THE 


LEGEND OF 


SAINT OF EMERALD ISLE 


he Ireland fairly teems with memories of St. 
ly ‘atrick and at every turn the visitor finds a 
) rick Street, a town which ends in the name 
Patrick, or a cathedral or monastery named 
mor of this great man. Some legend or 
in reference to him is on every Irishman’s 

cue, and before very long the traveler catches 
same spirit and begins to relate these remark- 
tales to newly arrived Americans. Accord- 

to the best authorities St. Patrick was born 
Nemthur, now known as Dumbarton, Scot- 
in the vear 387, where his father was a 
vistrate under the Roman government. When 
of sixteen St. Patrick was taken into cap- 

and sold as a slave to a rich man, who 

him to Ireland and made him herd swine 

| sheep in the County Antrim. At the end of 
vears he escaped and returned home. Later 

nt to the monastic school at Tours, France, 

fter receiving an education he was ordained 
blest by Pope Celestine and commissioned to 

go to Ireland as a missionary. He settled at 
patrick, where he held divine services in a 
After remaining at that place several 
teaching and training disciples he made a 

' Ireland, visiting every section and preach- 

the rich and poor alike. He finally settled 

agh as Bishop of Ireland in 457. It was 

now known as 


the mountain 


\ isiting 





Crough Patrick on the west coast of Ireland thi: 
St. Patrick performed the miracle of banishing 
the snakes from Ireland. A large Celtic cross 
and a ruined chapel stand on the mountain 
marking the spot of this marvelous act. 


How HE 


“St. Patrick brought together here all serpents, 


BANISHED THE SNAKES 

demons, toads, creeping things, and other venom- 
ous creatures in Ireland and imprisoned them 
in a deep ravine on the sea-front of the mountain 
known as Lugnaden (The Pen of Demons). As 
fast as they came in answer to his summons he 
kept them there safely until he was ready to 
destroy them. Then standing on the summit 
St. Patrick with a bell in his hand cursed them 
and expelled them from Ireland forever. 
time he rang the bell thousands of toads, adders, 


Every 


snakes, reptiles and other noisome things went 
tumbling neck and heels after each other and 
were swallowed up forever in the sea.” 

A less reverent writer tells the story in the 
following verse: 


‘’Twas on the top of a high hill 

St. Patrick preached his sarmints ; 
He drove the frogs from all the bogs, 
And banished all the varmints.” 


It is a well known fact in natural history that 
there are no snakes, moles, toads, or venomous 
reptiles in Ireland, and the legend of St. Patrick's 
miracle is accepted by every Irishman with as 
On the 


reptiles,” 


much faith as the story of the creation. 
anniversary of the “banishment of 
thousands of pilgrims climb to the ruined chapel 
near the cross, many of them on their hands and 
knees, to pray to St. Patrick. They are of all 
classes and conditions, but their faith and belief 
in St. Patrick’s miracle is the same. 

The Roman Catholic prayer book used in 
Ireland March 17, the feast of St. 
Patrick, as one of the holy days upon which 


mentions 


there is strict obligation to attend mass and to 
refrain from unnecessary labor. 
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SPRING BIRDS—USEFUL MATERIAL ON 
BIRD LIFE 

The earliest spring birds are the sparrows, 
chickadees, robins, bluebirds and woodpeckers. 
They all live in perfect harmony on the same 
lawn or in the same farmyard. Can you tell of 
what use the robin, the bluebird and the wood- 
pecker are besides being delightful little feathered 
creatures which we like to have about us? Why 
do we dislike the English sparrow? I will tell 
you how the [English sparrow happened to be 
brought to this country. 

About 1851, some people brought some spar- 
rows from England to the parks of Boston under 
the mistaken notion that they would relieve the 

Many 
Central 


trees of an army of destructive worms. 
liberated in 
Since that time those 


of these birds were also 
Park, New York city. 
sparrows have become an established pest, driv- 
ing out the desirable birds and making them 
selves a nuisance with their destruction of grains, 
the buds and blossoms of fruit as well as the 
ripening fruit. Though they have some dis- 
agreeable qualities Professor A. G. Ruggles from 
the Minnesota Agricultural College defends the 
English sparrows. He says when they bring to 
their nest 500 destructive caterpillars in one day, 
as one pair did, they are entitled to consideration 
as a most useful bird. A second pair brought 
500 insects of various kinds to their young in 
one hour. Besides, Professor Ruggles estimates, 
many insects were eaten by the adult birds. The 
birds frequently consume insect eggs equivalent 
to one half of their own weight. 
Tue IMporTANCE OF Birp LirE—CasH VALUE 
OF 
The Biological Survey at Washington has 
figured that each bird will destroy each year in- 
sects to the value of ten cents; with a population 
of more than four billion birds breeding in the 
United States their annual saving to agriculture 
amounts to at least four hundred million dollars. 
Birds also daily consume weed seeds amounting 
Useful birds of prey aver- 


3IRDS 


to thousands of tons. 
age about two noxious rodents a day for food. 
Every bird if it lives five years is worth fifty 
cents as an insect destroyer and as a destroyer of 
weeds half that amount. If we allow only the 
low estimate of two birds to an acre there would 
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be eighty birds to a forty acre farm with a total 
value of $60 for the farm. On each farm there 
would be one beneficial bird of prey at least, a 
hawk or owl, whose value alone is $70, and thus 
we see the presence of the birds enhances the 
value of the land for the agriculturist by three 
and a fourth dollars an acre. When protected it 
has been shown that a great increase over the 
normal bird population can be secured. No fewer 
than fifty nine pairs to the acre is the number 
reached in the most successful attempt made by 
means of the establishment of a farm bird refuge. 
In agriculture the economic value of birds is 
based entirely upon the requirements of their 
stomachs. 
Tue Errect or Birps oN HEALTH 

One of the most important economic functions 
of certain birds, such as swallows and _ night- 
hawks, is the destruction of mosquitoes. [ive 
hundred mosquitoes, the remnant of one meal, 
were recently taken from the stomach of a night- 
hawk. Barn swallows are also fond of house 
flies, and, with the swifts, keep the premises free 
from them. They also devour, along with the 
woodpecker, thousands of winged ants. Ducks 
have been proven superior to fish when placed 
in ponds to eliminate mosquitoes by feeding on 
their larvae. Gulls are the scavengers that guard 
and clean our harbors, and in the South the 
turkey buzzard keeps the beaches and outlying 


gutters sanitary. 


JOLLY MARCH 


Of all the months of all the year, 
[ like old March the best; 

He’s such a jolly gentleman— 
He takes no time to rest. 


He puffs and blows, and takes my kite 
And carries it up high, 

Until it seems a tiny bird, 

Far in the deep blue sky. 


"Tis true he sometimes takes my hat 
And tosses it away; 

But I don’t care a fig for that— 
"Tis only done in play. 
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BIRD-TIME 

By Mauve Henry 
\\ hen grosbeaks whistle up the dawn, 
And robins hop upon the lawn, 
And flickers stroll about the ground, 
Or on the air their tattoos sound, 
You know that March is marching on, 
And winter time will soon be gone. 


And when the air is all astir, 

\nd every where are wings awhir, 
As birds go dashing cross the sky, 
You know as they go streaking by 
\\ith feathers, bits of cloth and string, 
That it is building time and spring. 


When apple trees distill perfume 
\Vhen nests are hid by leaf and bloom, 
And the old bird house again 

Is tenanted by Jenny Wren, 

You know housekeeping is in swing 
In all the new-built homes of spring. 


When awkward baby Speckle-breast 
Comes forth from Madam Robin’s nest, 
And warblers, with their liquid gush, 
Give joy to day, and wood-brown thrush 
And orange oriole appear, 

You know that summer time is near. 


THE SPIRIT OF ARBOR DAY 


By Jutta MARTIN 


k here!’ the Robin Redbreast sings, 


(he morn of Arbor Day, 
lon’t you clean your streets and yards? 
isn’t fair, I say. 

rdies even build a house 

‘ith each return of spring; 

ome of you don’t plant a shrub, 
paint, or anything.” 


here!” the pretty brooklet sings, 
\hy don’t you rake your yard? 


And mend your fence, and plant a tree, 
When I’m at work so hard? 

Each year, I wash my banks all fresh 
And carry off debris. 

I think a human being ought 
To be as proud as we.” 


WHAT DO WE PLANT? 
HENRY ABBEY 

\Vhat do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea; 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee— 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


\What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag; 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


WISE FOREST PROTECTION 

Wise forest protection does not mean the with- 
drawal of forest resources, whether of wood, 
water, or grass, from contributing their full share 
to the welfare of the people, but, on the contrary, 
gives the assurance of larger and more certain 
supplies. The fundamental idea of forestry is 
the perpetuation of forests by use. Tl orest pro- 
tection is not an end of itself; it is a means to 
increase and sustain the resources of our country 
and the industries which depend upon them.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By S. A. MARTINSEN 


\SES OF READING A TEACHER 
SHOULD CONSIDER 


success and improvement which may be 


n reading in a room, grade or school de- 
na large measure upon the attitude and 
of the teacher and pupil. There must 


be a conscious desire on the part of the teacher 
to put across her project to the eager group of 
learners. Also there must be a conscious desire 
on the part of the pupil willingly to strive to get 
what the teacher tries to put across, either for the 
pleasure from the sense of mastery or for the 
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felt need. The skillful, successful teacher can 
create the attitude, if it does not exist. 

Too frequently one hears, ‘Yes, but the chil- 
dren know the story before they come to school. 
They have heard their brothers and sisters wade 
through it in previous years. Now, they get up 
and read, frequently not even having the correct 
page, sometimes with the book upside down, and 
again with a book in their hands, under their 
vision, that does not even contain the story. And 
still they read the story.” This may all be true. 
But why should this prove a stumbling block to 
my success as a teacher of reading? Then again 
the teacher says, ‘The books are on the State 
list and I must use that material, even though it 
has been memorized by my pupils.” Again this 
may be true, but only in part; the books are on 
the State list and I must use that material. Now 
I ask, “Is there any requirement as to how | 
must use that material?” No, there is not, and 
that is how the successful teacher overcomes this 
magnified obstacle. 

“Baby Ray” may continue to be a boresome 
half hour, and again it may be changed into a 
happy, interesting experience that arouses my 
pupils to reach on for new fields. In defense of 
“Baby Ray” let me say the authors evidently 
selected that because they wanted to make a 
human appeal to human beings. Alas, however, 
in some cases it has sadly lost its power to make 
the appeal. 

When the time arrives for Baby Ray to make 
his debut, why not dress him up in a new coat 
Take him out of the old setting 
Add some color to the 


or covering ? 
that has become so passe. 
Make it appear like a new Baby Ray 
Give him a 


situation. 
who has just come into existence. 
new personal charm. 

I should use at least six or eight weeks to 
weave a new romance around the old material. 
I should carefully go over my material to pick 
out the vocabulary that would be necessary for 
the intelligent reading of the story. Each day I 
should introduce two or three of the words or 
phrases. Create as much interest in these as 
possible by opening up every avenue of informa- 
tion the pupils may have had from their personal 
Let them take a most active part in 
If they 


contacts. 
the construction of the new romance. 


feel they are doing it and it really is the result 


of their effort, little trouble should be encount- 
ered. Pupils are and will be creative if they are 
given the opportunity. Yes, many ideas will be 
advanced that are irrelevant to the scheme you 
may have in mind. Select those which help build 
your plans and reject those which do not. It 
would be well to group this material into a new 
version of Baby Ray so that when the pupil takes 
up the work in the book, that, too, will become 
new in that it is different from the one they have 
worked out in the classroom. 

Separate the period for drill work from the 
period for reading. Invariably when these are 
combined the period becomes tiresome for pupil 
and teacher. Have quick, snappy drill work: 
appeal to the spirit of competition, constantly 
making the child conscious of his own effort and 
giving him the pleasure which should come to 
him from his experience of being successful. 
However, do not allow this to develop into 
braggadocio but rather keep it friendly so that 
each may help the other and still help himself. 
Frequently, when I conduct a competitive drill 
I say to George, “Surely you can beat this boy, 
can’t you?” and then I turn to Peter and say, 
“But of course, George never can get to the end 
ahead of you, can he, Peter?” Right away they 
become animated and eager to get into the fray. 
If the contest is very close, I may let these two 
repeat for the benefit of the listeners; if I have 
selected an unbalanced team, I may allow the 
slower pupil to try again with another of more 
nearly equal ability. Avoid pitting the fas! 
against the slow or allowing any pupil to deveiop 
a feeling of hopelessness in a given task. Rather 
create a strong, impelling urge or desire to be- 
come efficient. Endeavor to develop a situation 
where an individual may compete with himseli 
and his previous record. 

When the child reads, he should read for th 
pleasure he may get out of it. If it is oral read 
ing, always have an audience situation so the 
person who reads may feel he is reading fo som« 
one not at someone or something. Spur hin o! 
to put across the message contained in the 
bols before him, to give color and vivacity | 
situation at hand from his personal exper’ 
which he is forced to recall when he receiv:s the 
mental impression from the written sy: )0! 
Frequently the teacher should read to then 


‘ 


co 
, 











rill 
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y prove beneficial to the teacher as well as to 
pupil. Call into action every resource at your 
command; your voice—inflection, timbre, por- 
ng meaning of words such as heavy, make it 
heavy with your voice, light, long, sad, happy, 
quick, etc.; facial expression—use your eyes, 
mouth, lips, muscles in your forehead, etc.; be 
sure of the correct pronunciation of words; be 
cious of the eye-movements and the range 
eye-span, so that the eye—voice-span will 
llow you to watch your audience to note their 
ittitude that you may better put across your 
Let the children set up a standard for 
oral reading, discuss the elements to be con- 
sidered in good oral reading, make them feel free 
be natural in their expression. One day a boy 
said to me, “I would like to try to read that way 
but I know the other kids will laugh at me.” 
This is a tragedy in the youngster’s mind. Avoid 
that by you, yourself, first of all, establishing the 
recedent ; then have some child who is rather free 


message. 


unconscious of herself, read and gradually 

irk the whole class into this good expression. 
pupils will enjoy it and be happy. Some- 
mes when I step into a room and suggest read- 
ng, the children immediately ask that a certain 
ipil be allowed to read. Upon questioning 
them, it soon is evident why they are so anxious 
They thoroughly enjoy 
The unwary teacher will be 
It is the easiest thing in the world 


this child read. 


stening to her. 
ght here. 
for any teacher to favor the child who does a 
ung well and particularly so where her pupils, 
ask for it. She keeps thinking: the pupils 
enjoy having Mary read, Mary does read well, 
i Mary reads frequently the other children will 
soon learn to read like Mary; but usually this is 
true because “We learn to do by doing.” 
Recognize Mary’s superiority with your pupils 
but make the rest of them anxious to try to do 
as well, then as well, and, finally, better 

\lary is doing today. This will also keep 

Mary from becoming self-satisfied or conceited 


because she, too, must work to improve. (We 
must ever grow or lose, we cannot stand stiil.) 

If the reading lesson be silent reading, be sure 
the pupil has a definite objective in mind so that 
he will weigh the facts, to accept or reject them, 
to suit his purpose. Extreme care should be 
exercised in giving the direction before the read- 
ing begins so that the pupil knows exactly for 
what he is reading. The pupil’s reaction to the 
reading is influenced largely by this. In checking 
up on the information gained from the silent 
reading of the printed page, be sure your ques- 
tions are exactly to the point so that the child 
It is by 
this that we as teachers are unconsciously and 
unwittingly developing people into fine “bluffers.” 
I have seen some pupils get up and make a most 
flowery, oral recitation, interjecting many irrele- 
vant ideas but they love to hear themselves 
talk because they are praised for it. In fact 
when their recitation was finished the listener 
hardly knew what it was all about and imme- 
diately had consciously to put forth an effort to 
get the correct setting of the situation. Other 
pupils get up and state the information as in- 
formation, causing no one to lose the true issue. 
They receive no special comment but rather are 
passed up, by, “Well, yes, rather short, try to 
do better next time.” 


may not guess at the correct response. 





A CORRECTION 
In the February issue of the Journal James 
City county has been credited with $6.00 and 
100 per cent membership, Charles City county 
with $9.50 and 100 per cent membership, and 
New Kent county with $9.00 and 81 per cent 


membership. The following corrections shoula 
be made: 

James City county...19 teachers $9.50 100% 
Charles City county..12teachers 6.00 100% 
New Kent county....18teachers 9.00 100% 


% 
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PROGRESS AS REGISTERED IN 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal is a 


highly significant and illuminating interpreta- 
tion of facts on certification of teachers in Vir- 
ginia by Thomas D. Eason, State Supervisor of 
Teacher-Training. The particularly interesting 
facts revealed in the statistical tables are that 
in the period since 1917 Local Permits, or Emer- 
gency certificates, have almost disappeared from 
the records of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Out of a total of 5,951 new certificates 
issued to white teachers last year only 138 Local 


Permits were granted for the entire State. It is 


interesting to note in this connection that, ac- 
cording to a resolution of the State Board of 


Education, after the summer of 1926 no First 
Grade certificate will be issued on the basis of 
State examination. 

At the other end of the problem, there are 
revealed correspondingly interesting statistical] 
facts. In 1917 there were issued 21 Collegiate 
Professional certificates to white teachers, and 
in 1925 there were 262 such certificates issued. 
Corresponding increases are revealed for the 
other high grade certificates and decreases for 
the number of low grade certificates issued. It is 
not too much to expect that in the very near 
future our children in Virginia will be taught 
by university, college, and teachers college 
graduates. 
facts for the certification of 
colored teachers show the same tendencies to- 


The statistical 


ward higher standards of academic and profes- 
sional training as hold for the white teachers. 
It would be interesting to analyze and isolate 
the factors that have operated to bring about 
this outstanding feature of educational progress 
in Virginia. The State Board of Education has 
from time to time. by its authoritative acts raised 
This has had 
a distinct influence in stimulating teachers to 
measure up to these standards, but we believe 
that among the teachers themselves there has 


the requirement for certification. 


operated a spirit akin to that among doctors 
and other professional groups which impels 
more advanced study and preparation for a 
fuller service by familiarizing themselves with 
the newer discoveries in their fields of science 

School teachers are responsible for that mod- 
ern institution known as the “Summer School.” 
[t has an interesting history and now performs 
a highly significant and powerful function in 
our educational procedure and has _becon 
recognized integral part of the academi 
sions of our colleges and universities. 

This urge among the teachers themselv: 
higher attainment is the surest evidence 0 
growth toward professional standards and i the 
most significant feature of progress in ¢: 
tion today. 

{n Virginia long before the State Department 
of Education even encouraged or wholehear' lly 
endorsed the Summer School idea, hundre ls of 
teachers were attending local summer s 
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because they felt the need of fuller and wider 

ration for the work of teaching. In the 

ten years the teachers of Virginia have 

| a long step toward a cultural and academic 

ground which parallels the standards of 

ing in the traditional professions. The fact 

powerful central State organization of 

eachers in Virginia has augmented this move- 

: of further raising the standards of teach- 

nv all along the line. It is through this organi- 

‘on that this inner urge of the teachers finds 
hest and most powerful expression. 





DR. A. E. WINSHIP IN RICHMOND 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, Boston, spoke March 2 to the Rich- 
mond teachers at John Marshall High School. 
Nr. Winship is in his eighty second year and he 

man who has seen inside of more schools 
nd knows personally more school people than 
ny other man in America. He travels 50,000 
miles every year and has crossed the continent 
Jmost 100 times. He is the one man in America 
who saw the birth of the public school systems 
he States and he has literally grown up with 
His spirit and outlook after these long 
nd sentient years are as optimistic and buoy- 
ntly youthful as if these years were only 
vesterday. 

He said to the teachers, “We are on the eve 
{the first departure of education in the United 
States today. We are living in a wonderful age 
hen miracles are being performed. Men now 

ike aspirin out of soft coal, they have counted 
ity thousand million stars in the heavens and 
discovering new universes. Mr. 
sanders of Indiana has made a new queen bee 
iid sold her for $500 and bought her back for 
nore than he got for her; but with all this 

irvelous achievement why don’t we learn how 
ce better boys and girls? We have been 
x at this so far. We have just come to 
point in our educational procedure where we 
how to go about making better boys and 
We know that the school and the home 
ordinate their procedure to produce the 
sult. Mothers and fathers must know 


re now 


ing of the elements of right pedagogy 
chers must understand and know how to 


sympathize with and appreciate the growing 
child.” He then went into an analysis of the 
critical periods of child life. He said that during 
the first three years of a child’s life we have noth- 
ing to do with his learning; he learns to cry, to 
creep, to stand, to walk and to talk. He does all 
this himself. The next critical period is from six 
to ten when he continues his own learning and 
becomes conscious of his abilities, but our present 
school methods superimpose too much upon him, 
thus depriving the child of learning in his own 
way and the joy of his own achievement. He said 
it is a crime for any teacher to become irritated 
while she teaches; one of the most important 
functions of the teacher is to listen to children 
tell what they know. 

“The third critical period of the child’s life,” 
he added, “comes as he enters the junior high 
school. This is the age when he becomes con- 
scious of his personality and he learns in terms 
of this personality. In this period he should 
know the full meaning of responsibility. It is a 
crime to let a child stay out of school until he 
is eighteen. It is a greater crime to keep him in 
school and let him loaf. You must throw re- 
sponsibility on individuals if you want character. 
Some boys and girls who are not very brilliant 
sometimes do very brilliant things.” 

He closed his interesting address with some 
significant and prophetic declarations. He said, 
“I believe that there is just ahead of us the 
greatest things we have ever dreamed of. They 
will come in the next few years. We are 
going to know how to make better children, and, 
what is better, we are going to do that very 
thing. We shall see the time when we are going 
to find teachers not train them, and after finding 
them we are going to place them where they 
belong and pay them because they are where 
they belong.” 





THE VIRGINIA BREAKFAST AT THE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. MEETING 


The get-together meeting of the Virginia group 
attending the Department of Superintendence in 
Washington was by far the most interesting and 
enjoyable affair Virginians have had on these oc- 
The breakfast was held at Hotel Wash- 
ington Tuesday morning. 


casions. 


Plates were prepared 
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for seventy five but over one hundred were pres- 


ent. The list of names is too long to publish 
here. The speaking program was most enjoy- 
able. Fred M. Alexander, president of the Vir- 


All Vir- 


ginia members of the United States Congress had 


ginia Education Association, presided. 


been invited to the breakfast. The following 


were present and responded with short and en- 
Hon. R. Walton Moore, 


Spt echnes 


couraging 


Hon. A. J. Montague, Hon. George W. Peery, 
Hon. O. M. Bland and Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son. All voiced their deep interest in the 
progress of education in Virginia, and expressed 


the belief that the State would not fail to provide 
more ample means for the further development 
of our State school system. 

Dr. Ge 
sity spoke on the proposed education bill now 


ge D. Strayer of Columbia Univer- 


before Congress. 


THE TEACHER AND PATRON 


Some one has said that we are just now mak- 


ing our first departure in American education, 
that we have just learned how important it 1s to 
recognize the educative value of the home and 
the necessity of cooperating with the home life 
of the children who come We shall 


never be able to make better boys and girls until 


to school. 


teacher and school authorities definitely reach out 
in fine sympathy and intelligent appreciation to 
the home life of the pupils. The expressed at- 
titude of the teacher toward the patron should 
be something like the following: 

“T thank you for lending me your child today. 
All the years of love and care you have given 
him I see in his body and soul and we have used 
these today in work and play. I send him home 
to you tonight I hope a little stronger, a little 
better, a bit more free in body, intellect and soul, 
a little nearer his human goal. Lend him to me 
again tomorrow I pray and in my care of him | 
shall show my gratitude to him and to you.” 

The teacher who breathes such a spirit ex- 
emplifies the truest and finest professional at- 
titude, and thus gives honor and glory to the 
work of teaching. What patron would not honor 
speak of paying her ade- 


such a teacher, not to 


+ 


quately fi 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That a banana tree attains a height varying 
from 15 to 30 feet in twelve months and pro- 
duces only one bunch or “stem” of bananas 
and that after the fruit is harvested the tree is 
cut down to give place to another. 

That the Sesquicentennial Exposition cele- 
brating the 150 years of American Independence 
will be held in Philadelphia June 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. 


That Major Charles M. Steadman is the onl 
confederate veteran who now occupies a seat in 
the United States Congress, that he represents 
the Fifth North Carolina Congressional District, 
is eighty five years old and the living image of 


General Robert E. Lee. 


That more people speak English in the Phil- 
United 
States occupation than spoke Spanish after four 


ippine Islands after twenty years of 


hundred years of Spanish occupation. 


That last October 293,675 people paid $1; 
098,014 to see eighteen men play seven games 
of baseball. 


That a Richmond paper mill produces one 
fourth of paper both 
Americas. 


the blotting used in 


That 8,500 cubic feet of water are drawn from 
Lake Michigan every second to flow through the 
Drainage Canal into the Mississippi. 


That Richmond has the largest cigar factory 
in the world. 


That the total area (main body) of the United 
States is 3,088,519 square miles and tota! area 
of outlying territories is 716,740 square miles 
with a grand total of 3,805,259 square mi 





That there are ninety six Senators and 


hundred thirty five Representatives 


United States Congress. 
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Co-Operative Education 
DR. J. P. McCONNELL, Presidents 


Ving 
J ***h 
pro- 


nas District Meetings 
€€ 1S ANY of our workers who could not attend the 
VV annual meeting are having the privilege of at- 
- tending district meetings in their own districts. 
I meetings will be just as interesting and just as 
ful in many respects as the regular State meeting. 
}f course they will be for only one day and not as many 
ts can be discussed, but many phases of the work 
presented and the reports from the local, the 
and the city organizations will be most helpful. 
ldition to the State and district officers, several of 
State departments will be represented at these meet- 
Plans will be made at each meeting for a more 
us promotion of the work in the district. Every 
ty Council, Community League and Junior League 
district should be represented. We trust that 
of the teachers will also attend and we extend a 
ordial and urgent invitation to every superintend- 
principal and teacher in each district to meet with 

| participate in the program. 

meeting for District K was held at Norton on 
19, in connection with the district 
rs meeting. Mr. H. L. Sulfridge, district chair- 
Separate meetings were held during the 


cele- 
lence 


cem- 


February 


presided. 

nda joint meeting at night. 
District F meeting was held at the Student Building 
f Randolph Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, on 
lnesday, February 24. The College served a most 
lelightful luncheon. Dr. D. R. Anderson, district chair- 

n, presided. 

District D meeting will be held at Blackstone College, 
one Blackstone, Va., on Friday, March 5. Miss Belle Webb 
district chairman. 

District B meeting will be held in the high school 

lding at Newport News on Friday, March 19. Mrs. 
Calcott is district chairman. 

istrict J meeting will be held in Madison Hall at 

the the University of Virginia on Wednesday, March 24. 

Mrs. Murray Boocock is district chairman. 

District I meeting will be held on Friday, April 2, at 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. Pro- 
r \W. E. Gilbert is chairman of that district. 


A 
4 () 


the 


County Councils at Work 

‘ted he Prince Edward County Council is working in- 
isly on completing its survey. The State Teach- 
lege at Farmville has set apart one room as a 
om, and the young women in advanced sociolo- 
gy graphy and history are cooperating with the 
t workers in preparing the material for the final 
tion of the survey. These young people, under 
tion of Miss Florence Stubbs, are doing excel- 

rk. 


igh the cooperation of the County Council and 
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Association of Virginia 
J. HH MONTGOMERY, Director 


all the agencies in Prince Edward county and the ad- 
joining counties, the first hospital building to be erected 
by the Commonwealth Foundation is to be at Farmville. 
This hospital will serve a radius of thirty miles and 
will be one of the most thoroughly equipped hospitals 
to be found anywhere. This was a great victory and 
demonstrates what cooperation will do. 

The Brunswick County Council is working indus- 
triously on the Live at Home program. This is its ma- 
jor objective for the present. This Council is also pre- 
paring to submit to the county a definite program for 
the improvement of school, health, Sunday school, wel- 
fare and other conditions. 

The County Council in Augusta is laying a splendid 
foundation as its major program for better health con- 
ditions. Under the leadership of the health and school 
authorities the Council is bringing all the agencies to 
cooperate in trying to secure the correction of the larg- 
est number of physical defects of school children, but 
is planning also to have the parents of the county to 
promote the physical inspection of all the children of 
pre-school age in order that the correction of any de- 
fects may be made before a child is of age to attend 
school. This is going to prove to be a great construc- 
tive program. ‘ 


League Notes 
An interesting meeting of Number One Community 
of Hanover county was held in the school. Mrs. E. G. 
Wade, the president, presided. There were several 
recitations by the school children. Arrangements were 
made to have Miss Pidgeon address the league at its 
next meeting. 


Gretna Community League. This league is working 
in a most encouraging way. At the last regular monthly 
meeting the chairman of the membership committee re- 
ported fifty two paid members to the league for 1926, 
the campaign for membership having just started. A 
number of subscriptions have been secured for the Com- 
munity League News. The league is now planning to 
order its own stationery, with the names of officers 
on it. 


Irving School Community League. In a recent letter 
from Miss Gertrude Williams, teacher and president of 
the league at Irving, Miss Williams makes the follow- 
ing statement: “To say the league has made teaching 
in this school a real pleasure is stating only a part of 
The league was organized in November 
They have 


the results.” 
and has already done some wonderful work. 
had the grounds cleaned, put in twenty feet of new 
black board, had the school standardized and many 
other constructive things. This work has helped to 
make this a most successful year in the work of the 
Irving school. 
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PRIZES OFFERED BY COLONIAL DAMES 

The Colonial America in the State of Vir- 
ginia desiring to emphasize the observance of May 13 
landing at 


Dames of 


as Founders’ Day to commemorate the 


Jamestown, 1607, are offering three prizes to the teach- 


ers of Virginia as follows 


A prize of ten dollars each for the best three pro- 


grams arranged by a teacher to commemorate the Land- 


ing of the Founders at Jamestown, 1607, namely— 


1. Ten dollars for am suitable for pupils in 


progt 
first, second, third and fourth grades. 
? 


2. Ten dollars for program suitable for pupils in 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Ten dollars for program suitable for pupils in high 
school. 

Judges to be appointed by a committee from Colonial 
Dames 

Contest open to teachers in public and private schools 


ind student teachers in normal schools and 


in Virginia 


colleges in Virginia. 

All programs must be at Colonial Dames House be- 
fore March 18, 1926, 

The successful programs will be published in the 
April Virginia Journal of Education, as well as the 


names of the prize winners. Address all communica- 
tions to Mrs. B. H. Randolph, Colonial Dames House, 
903 Park Ave., 
No programs will be returned to sender. 
This contest and prizes will be offered annually by 
the Colonial Dames of America in the State of Virginia 


Richmond, Va. 


to the teachers of Virginia. 
Credit will be given for originality, historical cor- 
rectness, historical data emphasized, use of following 


slogans: 


1. First Permanent English Settlement, 1607. 
2. Landing of Founders at Jamestown, May 13, 1607. 
3. Jamestown, Birthplace of Nation, 1607. 


All contestants are requested to write clearly on each 
page their full names and addresses. 
Mary A. RANDOLPH, 


Chairman, 





ORIGIN OF SAYINGS 

Robbing Peter to Pay Paul. This expression can be 
1550 when St. Peter's Cathedral, now West- 
minster Abbey, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, 
were rival churches. A large amount of money was 
taken from the treasury of St. Peter’s to clear up a 
debt of St. Paul’s. In the eighteenth century the phrase 
was revived at the death of William Pitt. St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s wanted the great statesman to be buried 
in their cathedrals. The people demanded that the 
burial be at St. Paul’s, but Parliament decreed that if 
his remains were not interred in Westminster Abbey 
they would again be “robbing St. Peter to pay St. Paul.” 
Dead as a Door Nail. In the olden days, knockers 
doors instead of the electric bells 


traced to 


were put on front 
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now used. A hinged handle was struck against an iron 
plate or knob, then called the doornail. Constant ham- 
mering on the doornail gave rise to the thought that 
nothing could be more dead than a doornail, hence the 
expression. 

Kick the Bucket. A certain Mr. Balsover attempted 
suicide by hanging himself. He stood upon a bucket 
and when about ready to kick the bucket from under 
him, his wife appeared on the scene and spoiled the 
tragedy. Balsover was pleased, however, to find him- 
self alive, and looking at his wife remarked, “I though: 
I kicked the bucket.”—The Kansas Official. 





SALARY SCHEDULE NEWPORT NEWS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


\ll teachers shall be classified annually according t 
their ability and length of service. Their classification 
shall be determined by the superintendent subject to th 
approval of the committee gn instruction of the school 


board. 
Salary Scale 
TEACHERS 
Annual 
Increase 


Minimum Maximum 


Normal Diploma $1,000 100 x 6 $1,600 
Bachelor’s Degree 1,200 100 x 10 2,200 
Master’s Degree ................ 1,400 100 x 10 2,400 


Supervisors of Special Subjects—A differential of $300 
Heads of Departments—A differential of $100. 
PRINCIPALS 
Elementary Schools Less Than 16 Rooms 


Normal Diploma $1,600 100 x 6 $2,200 
Bachelor’s Degree 1,800 100 x 6 2,400 
Master’s Degree ...... . 2,000 100 x 6 2,600 


Elementary Schools 16 Rooms and Over and 


High Schools Under 600 Pupils 


Normal Diploma .............. $2,000 100 x 6 $2, 60° 
3achelor’s Degree . 2,200 100 x 6 2,800 
Master’s Degree ...... . 2,400 100 x 6 3,000 


High School Above 600 Pupils 


Bachelor’s Degree ...........$2,800 200 x 5 $3,801 
Master’s Degree ................ 3,000 200 x 6 4 20 
General supervisors, assistant principals and nurses 


as determined by board. 

The increments given here are the modal increments 
and are not automatic. The actual increments normally 
granted may be less or greater than those state! de 


pendent upon classroom effectiveness and profess ona 
progress. 

The scale shall apply only to the teachers who have 
graduated from the two-year course of an accredited 
normal school, or who hold a baccalaureate degre: m 
an accredited college. 

Foreign experience shall be credited by the super 


intendent in his discretion, according as in his ju 





yy 


(0) 
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xperience is a contributing factor in equipping the 
r for more effective service. 

classification of teachers shall be held as confi- 
| but teachers shall at all times have access to 
own records. 

s salary scale is based upon a school session of 
school months, payments to be made in twelve 
hly instalments. 





A SUGGESTED SALARY SCALE FOR 


COUNTY TEACHERS 


Experience 


Annual 

TIFICATE 1 2 3 4 5 Incre- 
None Yr. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. ment 

BE oe at ce $60 $63 $66 $69 $72 $75 §$ 27 
MES os kona 75 78 81 84 87 90 27 
Professional. . 90 95 100 105 110 115 45 


P : 105 110 115 120 125 130 45 
te Professional 110 115 120 125 130 135 45 
For 3 or more full subjects—Same as Normal Profes- 


salary scale is based upon a school session of 
onths, 
lt is recommended that teachers holding the same 
te with equivalent teaching experience should 
e the same salary in the elementary schools as in 


oh schools. 


2. It is further recommended that teachers for the 
one and two teacher schools be granted a bonus of $5.00 
per month in addition to the regular salary. 





RURAL SCHOOLS ENROL 12,000,000 


The United States Bureau of Education estimates that 
there were in 1924 approximately 12,000,000 children 
enroled in strictly rural schools; that is, schools in 
which the majority of the children come from farm- 
houses or live in villages or towns of fewer than 1,000 
population. For the education of these children the 
one-teacher school is still the prevailing type. It enrols 
more children than any other kind of school in rural 
communities, probably about 4,750,000, or about forty 
per cent of the total 12,000,000. Consolidated schools 
enrol about 2,730,000 or twenty three per cent of the 
total number. Small villages account for 2,250,000, or 
nineteen per cent. The two, three and four-teacher 
schools in the open country follow with 1,500,000, or 
twelve per cent. The 750,000 which remain unaccounted 
for in the above estimate are enroled in certain types of 
schools—union, county, etc.—not reported as consoli- 
dated, and in larger towns where they board or to which 
they commute or travel in other ways 





Edueational News and Comments 


NTENDENT JOHN H. CrowGey of Wythe county 
vs how to take the public into his confidence. In 
local paper, he contributes regularly articles that 

the details of his school system. This is a 

lid way to carry the public and taxpayers with 
advancing the cause of public education. The 
have a right to know the facts about school ex- 

ures and school efficiency. 
<> 

H and April are the months during which most 

district meetings are held. District K held its 

February 19-20 at Norton. Under the direction 

President Roy C. Horne a fine program was 

1 and there was a good attendance of teachers. 

< 
$35,000 school building at Ivanhoe, Wythe coun- 
completely destroyed by fire on the evening of 
ty 6. The origin of the fire is unknown. The 
partly covered by insurance. School officials have 

1 to continue the school work in churches and 

oms, 


<> 


ENT report on salaries in a trade journal gives 


wing information: 
ly salaries of— 
rpenters, $44 to $55. 
lumbers, $49.50 to $60.50. 
Painters, $44, 


Plasterers, $66. 
3ricklayers, $55 to $66. 

Imagine a student of law or medicine selecting as his 
life’s work a profession with the prospect of ultimately 
reaching a maximum of $2,000 per annum. This is all 
the hope a classroom teacher has in Virginia and the 
great majority not even that much. 

<> 

Axsout half of Pittsburgh’s elementary school children 
are enroled in platoon schools. Introduced nine and a 
half years ago as an experiment with 1,200 children, 
about 36,000 are now instructed under the ‘“work-study- 
play plan,” each subject taught by a special teacher in 
a room especially equipped for the purpose. In a re- 
cent pamphlet, “Superopportunities of the Pittsburgh 
Platoon Schools,” the superintendent, principals and 
teachers describe the enrichment of educational oppor- 
tunities that have come to the pupils with the adoption 
of this plan. 

How many of such schools are there in Virginia? 

<> 

THE National Society for the scientific study of 
education is planning the 1927 year book on curriculum 
making. George A. Work of Cornell University, who 
is cooperating with the committee in preparing the year- 
book, writes that he is drawing largely on the Virginia 
course of study as a standard type for the section on 
rural school curricula. 
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Miss R. FE 


the Virginia State 


GREGG, one time member of the staff of 


Department of Education, was a 


visitor a few days in Richmond. She is now on the 


editorial staff of Chas. F 


New York 


Merrill Publishing Company, 


<> 
HENRY Forp says that success is doing for the world 
more than the world does for you. 
<> 


Now the 


ventilation can be 


telling us that no 
that 


in gentle motion with 


experts are system ol 


automatic; fresh air in the 


schoolroom means out door air, 


out draughts; that air that is higher than 68° F. is no 


longer fresh 
<> 


Sir RABINDRANATH TAGorE, the philosopher of India, 


has established a school in Bengal on the most modern 


breaks with the traditional 
surrounded 
have their own educa- 


principles of education. He 


schools children learn by being 


and says 


with the things of nature that 


tional value. There is no place for books in his school. 


< 


Dr. A. E 


learn to 


WINSHIP says children in the primary years 
read, in the elementary years they read to 


learn. The elementary school is the school of the 


elements. 
Washington State that the 
State secretaries at their meeting in Washington, D. C., 


ARTHUR MARSH of 


Says 


represented more than 300,000 teachers. 


<> 


SENATOR Claude A. Swanson said at 


Breakfast” in Washington that if hot 


the “Virginia 


air made schools 
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we would have colleges scattered everywhere in Vir 
ginia and a schoolhouse on every hill. 


<> 


“VIRGINIA” is the title of a 240 page booklet issued 
by the State Department of Agriculture. The volume 
sets forth the outstanding facts concerning Virginia’s 
vast resources, both actual and potential. Besides the 
descriptive material every page in the booklet is illus- 
trated with Virginia scenes, many of which have never 
appeared before. The products and resources of every 
physical division of the State are set forth by interest 
The book would 


admirably in the schools of the State as a text on Vir 


ing facts and pictures. serve most 
ginia’s resources. 


<> 


A BOND issue election was held in Wytheville on 
February 22 for the purpose of erecting a new school 
181 to 49 votes in 


This is another example of 


building Che election resulted in 


favor of the bond issue. 


the people’s interest in adequate school equipment. 
<> 


10,000 educators in attendance at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence i: 
Washington February 21-25. The programs consisted 
of discussions of current problems in education. Be 


‘THERE were over 


side the programs at the general meetings, there were 
programs of fourteen allied groups. 


> 


THE Rural 


$120 worth of books to its librrary. 


addr 


Retreat high school has recently 





Book Reviews 


Wilham S 


Publishing Company, Richmond. 


Expository WRiTING, by Dye. 


366 pages. 


Johnson 


Exposition is the most universally used of all the 


so-called forms of composition. It involves the clarify- 


ing of all kinds of knowledge that otherwise would be 


obscure. It is the medium through which 


makes 


everyone 


himself understood. Surveys, reports, news- 


papers, sermons, magazine articles and textbooks largely 
use this form of composition. 


This volume on Expository Writing, leaving out of 





READ GOOD MAGAZINES 


Ladies Home Journal, 12 months $1.00 
Womans Home Companion, 12 months...................00005 $1.50 
Saturday Evening Post, 52 weeks err 
ONES, RIOUCIONENS, OF SONI 6.5 5 oils oso kien es.srecnccdan cb acieses $1.00 


M. A. ACHESON MAGAZINE AGENCY 
Write for our low club rates 2242 W. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


vocational fields. 
only. All States. 


SPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except in 


No elementary school positions. 
Get details. 





the discussion the other forms of writing such as narra 
yn the 


tion, description and argumentation, is defensible 
basis of the scope this type of writing covers and the 
tendency today toward limiting the field of special! 


tion. 

All through the discussions there are unit type ex- 
amples given to illustrate the points in the discussiot 
The chapter heads are: Nature and Function of Ex- 
position, Summaries, Criticism, Expository Biograplt) 





ELECTRIC LIGHT | 
Is necessary for the good of your eyes s 


“HOMELITE”, the marvelous small _ pertabl: 
plant, for Schools, Homes, ete. Used avd ap- | 
proved by National Organizations. $245 and 


$286 with battery. 
Good dealers wanted. Write for catalogue 
. W. BRAY, Distributor 
304 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 








Fill thé better places 





— ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 
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ary Forms, Technical Exposition, Facts and Ideas, 
tion, Settlement of a Problem. 
book is suitable for English classes in the high 
and first year college English classes. 


SELF-DIRECTED ScHooL, by Harry L. Miller and 
ichard T. Hargreaves, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
104 pages. 

s is a stimulating volume in an interesting phase 
dern education. It deals with some of the vital 
ems of education and challenges thought and dis- 
page. All the chapter heads are 
suggestive and invite the reader into the 


1 on every 


ngly 
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discussion. Some of these heads are: The Promotion 
of Creative Thinking, Educating Up to Capacity, Curri- 
culum Thinking and Building, Adequate Schooling, 


Semicurricular Activities, Guidance. 


The discussions are pointed and specific. They are 
built upon the plan of assuming definitely stated 
problems. In some instances programs of the school 
activities are given. The volume represents the most 
advanced ideas in educational thought and practice. 
The book forms the basis of class discussion of groups 
made up of thoughtful and serious minded people seek- 
ing a sound philosophy for their thinking and practice 
in conducting school activities. 
































HOLDEN 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


DEPEND ON HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THE FAMOUS HOLDEN 
RIAL IS MADE TO WITHSTAND WEAR, FRICTION AND WEATHER | 
AND IS SANITARY, WATERPROOF AND WEATHERPROOF. 


(Samples Free) 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 





because 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATE- 


Springfield, Massachusetts | 














canna — 














Just Ready 
FOOD STUDY 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





\ new textbook by Dr. Mabel T. Wellman 


Professor in the University of Indiana 


Published in March, 1926 


The latest and best textbook 
in a rapidly changing subject 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 


























VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK | 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 | 


SURPLUS $200,000.00 | 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 


Foreign Exchange 


Lock Boxes 


Travellers Checks 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 
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WINSTON 








Old Friends 


THAT ARE NOW READY 


TO MEET YOUR PUPILS 


Best Ettects LITTLE WOMEN 
e 3 Sn he 


lished for school use at a popular price. 


Crayonex ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES 


These two titles are now part of 


° celey \ ae 4 © the universally famous series 
WAX CRAYONS THE WINSTON 


IN THE CLEAR-TYPE 
BLUE and ORANGE BOX 6: slp meats lyrrapacianseiy a0 


ful book. The type used is large, the covers are 


WRITE FOR inviting, and the full-page illustrations in color 
| :fole) 4M a al. Mele) Ke) -h5 give added attractiveness. The oa of these 


supplementary readers is remarkably low. 
“The 
AMERIGAN GRAYON COMPANY THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Represented by GEORGE A. PEEK 


Waverly - - - - - - Virginia 


HOME OFFICE 5 HAYES AVENLE 
AND FACTORIES SANDUSKY OHIO 




















FOR TEXTBOOKS 


























Baker & Thorndike 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 





are ulable for vour use on the Virginia State Adopted List 
| Optional Basal Third Reader—First Supplementary 
Read Optional Basa Fourth Reader—First Supplementary 
| 1 Reader rst Supplementary Fifth Reader—First Supplementary 


Ready in April 
THE EASY BOOK: First Lessons in Reading 
by JEAN Y. AYER, Formerly Principal of the Post Road School, White Plains, N. Y. 


to serve as a pre-primer for the EVERYDAY CLASSICS, but as the 


recu \ tted 


bulary sed on the first five hundred words of Thorndike’s TEACHERS’ WORD 
POOK, it may be used effectively as preparation for any modern reader, The material is 
xceptionally simple and interesting. Three-color illustrations by the Petershams 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 fF 1 lvenue W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
New York City Mrs. A. L. C. Birckhead, Abingdon, Va. 
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At last— 


French as it sounds in France 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, 
perfect-accent French! French 
with all the suggested play of 
lips and eyes and hands in its 
audacious slurrings, its gay 
leaping over vowels. French 
as you would hear it and want 
to speak it were you ordering 
oysters on half-shell at some 
famous Paris oyster-bar ... 
visiting La Sorbonne .. . 
chatting with a French com- 
panion at the Paris Opera 
. . . bargaining in an ancient, 
off-avenue shop for a lustrous, 
quaint jug, a hand-woven 
shawl. Anyone can learn to 
read French with a dictionary. 
But the accent, color, vivacity 
of the true spoken French— 
the pronunciations that would 
reach your ears, say, on the 
Rue de la Paix—how can 
these come except by living 
sound? 

The new Victor course in 
French by Sound supplements 
whatever text you or your 
classes study. Here is an as- 
tounding opportunity to bring 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
Campen, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


into the same room with you 
all but the living presences 
of two such eminent French 
scholars as Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia 
University (it is he who pre- 
pared the texts) and Pro- 
fessor Louis Allard, whose 
recording French voice is as 
clearly defined—as alive and 
true as though he stood not 
five feet away from you, and 
you were seeing his lips shape 
the sounds. 


The new Victor course— 
textbooks and records— 
published February Ist is in 
time tor your second semester. 
You and your pupils need not 
lack the true Parisian accent, 
nor find yourselves misunder- 
stood when in France, as have 
thousands who thought they 
knew French because they 
had studied it conscientiously 
when in school. Learn to 
speak French as the French 
speak it. Send the coupon 
below today for complete in- 
formation of French by Sound. 
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Drawing Animals 


ACH year, the children love to draw 
animals in drawing or seat work 
classes. One of the most successful ways 
to do this is to outline the form first with 
black or brown “‘CRAYOLA.”’ Fill in the 
color with straight up and down strokes 


f ‘“‘CRAYOLA” in colors. 


Lazy ducks, lively hares, and important 
roosters will make attractive drawings 
They can be cut out, too, for a barnyard 


poster. 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains eight different ideas for 


March. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, NY 


Send for your copy. 























Art 


Results 


— o— 


Water-Colors 
Tempera Poster Colors 


-~— 0 —— 


Tru-Tone Crayons 
A New Crayon Designed for Lower Grade Children 


— 0— 


Send for Illustrated Book Giving Instruction 
in Use of Color 


Samples Construction and Drawing Papers on Request 


Milton Bradley Company 
PHILADELPHIA 














We are distributors for the Famous 


MOVIES 


and supplies. 


National 
Schools and Sunday Schools, 


and Brayco Projectors and film slide 


sons on the film slide. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREE} 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


304 Grace Securities Bldg., - - Richmond, Va. 


“Zenith” Movie machines 


: service 
International Sunday School les 


v SERVICE 





Register 
enrollment; 


for 1926-1927 
four offices. 


now vacancies. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 


Free 








Virgss1a Engraving Co: 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR St. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


oh 
Ra 








WEBSTER’S 
NEW. INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal School’ give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE. 

G. & C. Merriam 

Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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_ The New International Encyclopaedia 


LATEST REVISED EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT 
Two forms of America’s foremost Reference Work are now available 
Regular Edition in 25 Single Volumes 
and 
Popular Edition in 13 Double Volumes 


(Same Contents, Illustrations, Page Size and Paper) 


This Coupon brings Free 80-Page Illustrated Book 


The New International r popp, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. The New International 


Encyclopaedia is the | 9; Linden Avenue, East (P. O. Box 1848), Atlanta, Ga. | is America’s own En- 
‘adopted” or “ap- | Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 80-page book and | cyclopaedia. It is world 
proved” work of refer- full information about The New International Encyclopaedia and ' wide in scope, yet writ- 
=_— ence in practically | the new Popular-Priced Edition Va. 326 | ten from the American 
very state for Graded | me 60 CSCOSO.0:6-60:6 0:6:6:0:0'00:600O660:0:4606 00 0:60.0.60-6:6:0000.6066 0000066606800 0006605 | standpoint. It meets 
Schools and High (EPP errr rT rrr rrr rrr Tri TTrerrerrrerrrreriirrrrrri rr rrr TTT e fully—as no foreign 
Schools No set less | Address Said Raa Sew Gi ae Weis dmed mae wes pb penetekwendeesedeisubenasesadeine | text can possibly do 
omplete will meet your City. -rorereeenes Hi DAR Kee Sonar kewee Di initcideenemedeccccs | —the needs of the 
requirements, " For Self x (...... ) For School x vangeey ' American people. 














EQUIPMENT | | the 
SCHOOL DESKS AT 1 | CARTOCRAFT SLATED 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR | Shen 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION | a aes 
| Mark a istinet Advance in 


Supplies | Blackboard Outline Maps 
Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 
ind Pads, School Ink, etc. | 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries | 
n Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, etc. 








Our New Wholesale Catalog 


| 
No. 60 | CS1. United States 64x44 in. 
we Is Yours for the Asking | i. : : ; 
4 The exclusive Cartocraft two-print feature cannot 
——_ be illustrated in a one-color advertisement. 


Send for Circular VJE3-26 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
S RicHMOND, VA. 5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


rinters | 








NOTHING TOO LARGE | 
NOTHING TOO SMALL | 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties | 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 





1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8 1997 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Seice_anp, Inpiawa 








The Recognition 
of Merit 


recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public 


The 
country is striking evidence of the merits 


schools of the 
of the systen 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand had been adopt- 
ed for exclusive use in the High Schools of 94.94% of the 
cities and towns whose high schools teach shorthand. 

The status of the different shorthand systems in the 
public schools of the United States is indicated by the 
accompanying map and graph. 





292 : 3 68 Sl others 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the high schools of the country, because 
it has been found, after investigation and experiment, 
to be the system of 
“greatest good to the greatest number.” 
A trial in your school will convince you. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


New York 











HAMPTON INSTITUTE 





HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading t: 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
four-year course leading to degree 
3achelor of Science and two-year course 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL 

one-year, professional course—aims 

librarians for normal schools, colleg* 

libraries in city systems. 
TRADE SCHOOL 

Offers four-year course leading to degre 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year cours: 
aims to train skilled builders. 

FACTS 


including practice and sumn 
classes for teachers in sery 
2753; and ex-students, ©’ 


f 


Offers 


Offers t 
prepare 
and branch 


Enrollment, 
school and 
2251; graduates, 
8800 

JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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The State Teachers 
College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


\lember American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists. 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 





Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
.ceredited high school. Expenses to prospective 
teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
two years, $243 for room, board, laundry and 
regular school fees. 





Apply now for session of 1926. 


Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 














The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions 

Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normiul professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Bawces, J. A. C. CHANpiEn, 


Registrar Presidens 
K. J. Hoxe 


Director Summer Quarter 








L 


UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 


Loan Funds available. 
The following departments are represented: 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
leet any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 


Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 


Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


of B. S. in Commerce. 


Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 


leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 


Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year 


courses are offered leading to the degrees 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. 
Medicine, ete. 


Women are admitted as candidates for the 


ibove vocational degrees on special terms. 


It. Department of Graduate Studies.—This 


department offers opportunity for advanced 


struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 


men and women on same terms. 


Itt. Department of Engineering.—Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms, 

Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of Col.ege work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spr 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses ar: 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master's Ll 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women, 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summe: 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 


three summer quarters. Courses are offered 


to meet entrance requirements or to absolve c« 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous cours: 


given for the professional training of « 


mentary teachers, high-school principals. high 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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Hunt’s Modern Word Studies 


By J. N. Hunt. Cloth, 12mo, xvi + 116 pages. $0.52 


A SPELLING book for junior high schools which devotes 
more than the usual amount of space to the subjects of word 
building, prefixes, suffixes and root words, antonyms, syno- 
nyms, homophones, ete. Special attention is given to the 
meaning and pronunciation of words. The words selected 
are up to date; they will assist in building up a good vocab- 
ulary. The book conforms to Webster’s New International 


Dictionary. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























Heath’s English Classics 


Careful editing and printing have produced a series of English Classics attract- 
ive yet inexpensive, authentic, accurate—not classroom texts merely, but of per- 
manent value for the student’s library. The notes are interpretative rather than 
philological, and the introductions supply the historical settings. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


This edition presents the plays in their literary aspect. Verbal and textual 
criticism has been included only so far as may serve to help the student in his 
appreciation of the poetry. In the notes, though unfamiliar expressions and allu- 
sions have been adequately explained, it has been thought more important to con- 
sider the dramatic value of each scene and the part it plays in relation to the 
whole. This emphasis on the literary and dramatic rather than the philological 
adapts the series especially to use in secondary schools. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 
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\ 
ECONOMY Is NOT DETERMINED BY PRICE 


<Any More Than Art 
is Determined 


Q Paint / 





HEN an industrial plant is being equipped, the question considered is 

not: “How little money will it cost?” but rather—“How will the equip- 
ment serve? Will it wear without constant repair? Can parts be supplied, 
when renewal is necessary? Will the organization supplying the equipment 
be ready to stand behind its product at all times?” 


It is just such questions as these which the buyer of school 
seats should put to himself. The exterior of school seats may 
be similar in general outline, but the essential superiority 
of one desk to another depends upon qualities BUILT INTO 
IT, beneath the surface. 


And it is these HIDDEN features (sturdiness and depend- 
ability, the lasting satisfaction of continued usage} which 
have created for “American” school equipment country- 
wide recognition. Promptness of delivery, too, is an im- 
portant factor. In our 53 distributing stations throughout lj i! 
the United States a supply of many models constantly ‘_ | [ 




















awaits your order. Shipment is thus facilitated, regardless | | 
of rush seasons. ~ 
F these desks cost a little more in the AWE / 
beginning, that is only because they \\ / 
have been built to cost far less in the end. res i} \\ 
(a <5 WS$ } AAC] 
\ iE . a NS 
The mark of . - . . , 
i superior / ( \ } Z 
school seats y LG - IY) fal | 
: ——- ~ de 


American Seating Company 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
STATE DistTRIBUTORS 
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Playground Equipment Athletic Goods 


Makes active bodies and minds 


More playgrounds make less plaguegrounds. 
Gymnasium [quipment, Athletic Supplies. 
Catalog of Spring and Summer athletic goods including baseball goods now ready. 


Write for catalog and wholesale price list. 


GTI Te 
S/N iil | 


i | | 
tain 


yf } 4 H} 


W Wf N 
School supplies, school furniture, auditorium seating, 
maps, globes and charts, church furniture and Sunday 
school equipment. Kindergarten Furniture and 
supplies, Domestic Science and Vocational Equip- 
ment. Write for catalog and prices today. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 


Us 














School Desks - Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 


ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 





























| The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 
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